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‘ | : BY W. E. HI KS, 


THE March number of TIME contained a song of triumph by 
Mr. Costelloe over the actual or impending extinction of the 
Whigs. The moderate Liberals are told that they have had their 
day, ‘and that they must now cease to be. Mr. Costelloe, who 
writes with perfect courtesy and admirable temper, does not 


rent hesitate to acknowledge that moderate Liberals have been usefu! 
M.A. in the past; the country is indebted to them for their services ; 
rreat : j 


but now they are “out of touch” with the real movement of the 
times, so that now they have become “like the Republicans of 
the the Roman Empire, a historic survival, perhaps a_ philosophic 
sect, but for practical purposes an anachronism.” It should be 
a consolation to the moderate Liberals, whose sentence is thus 
pronounced, to know that, although reduced to a mere sect, they 
are admitted to be philosophic, and they cannot do better thai: 
strive to justify this opinion by inquiring whether this Radical 
view of the moderate Liberal position accords with the evidence 
that is available. If it should appear that Mr. Costelloe and 
those who share his fie are correct in their judgment of the 
position, then the philosophy of the sect should teach them to 
bow with submission to the hard fate in store for them; but 
TT Mr. Costelloe will no doubt regard with compassion the appeal 
they may wish to ease against accepting, as a decree of fate, 
that which may, after al! be a mistaken reading of the signs of 
the times. 

It must encourage those who venture to hope he is wrong 
now to find him admitting that he was mistaken in many of his 
electoral forecasts. He describes what he calls the Tory reaction 
in the boroughs as “startling ;” he does not conceal that “the 
Chamberlain programme sustained defeat in unexpected quarters. 
In Scotland especially, whose robust Liberalism is proverbial, a 
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386 THE FUTURE OF W HIGS. 
large number of the elections had turned directly on the question 
whether the new Cabinet should be Radical or Whig, and here 
fortune had favoured the ‘moderate men.” He further com- 
ments upon the “unexpected ” fighting power of Church defence. 
All this must: create doubt as to Mr. Costelloe’s powers as a 
prophet, when he declares that the moderate Liberals will never 
win again. It may be pointed out that it was not only at the 
General Election that Edinburgh Liberals preferred a moderate 
to a Radical, and that the Liberal Association which searched in 
vain for a candidate to oppose Mr. Childers in January as little 
represented the Liberal party in the south division as did the 
Liberal Association which secured Mr. Costelloe as its champion 
in the north-east division in November. 

It comes to this, then, that in the only part of the kingdom 
where the electors were directly asked to decide between 
moderate and advanced Liberals, the electors, in spite of being 
proverbial for “robust Liberalism,” expressed a preference for 
the moderate men. The test of Edin} yurgh is not discouraging 
to Whigs threatened with extinction. In England the conditions 
were seldom, if ever, supplied. There were very few contests in 
which champions of the Chamberlain and Hartington type of 
Liberalism did battle for their creeds without the intervention 
of a troublesome Tory. What happened in the south of England 
was that in nearly every case in which the success of a Liberal 
candidate was a matter of uncertainty, the local leaders of the 
party selected a moderate Liberal in preference to a pronounced 
Radical. Many seats were saved from Conservative representa- 
tion by this device, and in several instances where Conservative 
candidates triumphed they owed their success in no little measure 
to the dislike of the average voter to the doctrines of Mr. Cham- 
berlain. Perhaps Mr. Costelloe was too busily engaged in 
Edinburgh to know how matters stood in the south in the few 
days immediately preceding the election. At that time Liberal 
candidates were living in a blaze of renunciation. Whether they 
were personally in favour of the principle of Church Disestab- 
lishment or hostile to it, they passed most of their time in assert- 
ing that the question could not and should not be dealt with 
during the existence of the next Parliament. Radical principles 
were kept in the background. The Midlothian programme was 
said to contain all that was necessary for the immediate future, 
and as the old Parliamentary hand found it prudent to limit his 
proposals to secure the unity of the party, so did his Liberal and 
even Radical candidates in all parts of the country labour to 
reassure those whom Mr. Costelloe would now expel from the 
Liberal party. 

But, say the advocates of restricting the basis of the party, it 
was the Chamberlain programme that carried the counties. That 
is partly but not entirely true. It is true that in many county 
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divisions the agricultural labourers showed unmistakably that 
they believed the men who told them that the Radicals would 
pass laws to improve their social position. Some allowance has 
to be made for the natural wish of the newly-enfranchised to 
vote for the party giving them the vote, and the labourers were 
never deceived by the death-bed conversion of Conservatives to 
the widened franchise ; but still it may be true that the enthu- 
siasm of the masses of the new electorate was not roused except 
by promises which were not to be found within the four corners 
of the Midlothian programme. But it does not follow that all 
who voted for Radical candidates accepted all the Radical creed. 
There was much steady voting on the part of old Liberals upon 
the belief that whatever individual candidates might advocate, 


there was adequate security afforded by Mr. Gladstone’s sense of 


what he termed “average Liberalism.” Reluctance to desert 
Mr. Gladstone in his last electoral conflict won thousands of votes 
from men who had little sympathy with the particular candidates 
they helped to send to Westminster. And this feeling was 
deepened and strengthened by two causes. The first of these 
was the fierce language, often coarse and brutal, in which it 
pleased rural Conservatives to attack Mr. Gladstone; and the 
second was the ultra-Tory programme of many of the champions 
of Conservativism. Whigs voted for Radicals, not because they 
liked the Radical projects, but because they did not believe it 
possible for the Radical programme to be carried out in the new 
Parliament, and because the Conservative candidates were at 
open war with every Whig principle. No Whig, for instance, 


who had the misfortune to choose between a Tory of the type of 


Mr. James Lowther and a very extreme Radical could have voted 
for the advocate of a new corn duty. It was a question of a 
choice of evils, and members of a philosophic sect would naturally 
choose the lesser. They might see on both sides a deplorable 


anxiety to use the resources of the taxpayer for the benefit of 


a class, but they could not help throwing their weight against 
the open advocates of the worst form of Protection, and if they 
hesitated at all, their decision was taken when, from the Habita- 


tions of the Primrose League, there issued the voice neither of 


sense nor truth. 

How is it, then, the Radical section of the Liberal party may 
ask, that in the large majority of cases the candidates selected to 
be the champions of the Liberal cause belong to the advanced 
school? The answer supplied by Mr. Costelloe is that the 
energetic politicians accept the advanced programme, and with 
this reply I am content toagree. The men who form the caucus, 
who attend ward meetings, who cheerfully undertake the 
drudgery of canvassing, are sincere and enthusiastic, if somewhat 
narrow-minded in their Radicalism. It is not surprising that, 
finding themselves unanimous in supporting the advanced 
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388 THE FUTURE OF THE WHIGS. 

politicians, they often fall into the error of supposing that it is 
they, and only they, who constitute the Liberal party. But it is 
an error nevertheless. Temperament has much to do with the 
formation of political opinion, and it is perhaps idle to regret that 
moderate Liberals are very generally men who instinctively 
dislike the atmosphere of committee rooms, who do not care 
to spend their evenings sitting on uncomfortable benches, and 
listening to the crude oratory of men, who, in the innocence of 
their hearts, are always ready to pass resolutions of implicit 
confidence in “that great and good man,” whether he is about 
to propose merely provincial councils in Ireland, or to establish 
an Irish Parliament. Years ago Mr. Gladstone rightly defined a 
Radical as a man who was in earnest. Transposed, this means 
that the men who are in earnest are Radicals, and, as by virtue 
of their energy and self-assertion, they have the power of selecting 
the candidates for the party, they naturally select candidates who 
are in harmony with their views. 

There is a danger that the associations which have secured the 
power of declaring that they represent the Liberal party, will 
become more and more identified with one section of the party. 
They seem to have done so in Edinburgh, where the elections 
resulted, to their unfeigned astonishment, in the defeat of their 
nominees. for the more completely such associations represent 
only their own members, the less right will they have to speak 
on behalf of the entire party, and the greater is the probability 
of successful revolts against their authority. What has been 
possible in Edinburgh" will be possible in England. At the 
present moment the strenuous section is prepared to excom- 
municate all who do not adopt ideas which were not generally 
adopted even by Radicals six months ago. The principle that 
a parent owes it to the State to make some provision for the 
education of his children is being suddenly abandoned in favour 
of the theory that the State is under an obligation to the parent ; 
the principle that it is the duty of the Liberal party to sweep 
away all the restrictions upon the free exchange of land, as of 
other commodities, is deemed inadequate, and whoever would be 
called a Liberal must be prepared to advocate not only the 
systematic creation of smal] holdings, but to accept as unquestion- 
ably the best the machinery for such creation recommended—I do 
not doubt with the most perfect faith, and with a sincere desire 
for the public good—by Mr. Chamberlain ; the principle that it is 
for the benefit of the United Kingdom that one Parliament should 
be supreme is itself in jeopardy ; for, as Mr. Costelloe says, “upon 
the Irish question the party is executing the right-about-face 
with a readiness truly amazing.” Agreement with this statement 
is possible, if the phrase “the party” can be construed as those 
who assert that they are the party. But their right to speak in 
the name of the party must be questioned. They are an energetic 
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and important part of it, but the whole is greater than its parts. 
If they should contrive to cast away former colleagues at every 
stage of their journey, as Gideon's army was reduced, it will need 
a miracle to save them from defeat. ‘And this is not an age of 
miracles. 

‘Mr. Gladstone,” writes Mr. Costelloe, “is more than ever the 
dictator of the situation, and the man who opposes him is lost.” 
The sentence is suggestive of a sort of political Athanasian Creed, 
and Mr. Costelloe, as an inter preter of modern ideas, should know 
that damnatory clauses are not popular. In its least objectionable 
construction it means that the Liberal party has now but one 
principle, that of accepting Mr. Gladstone’s ideas,—or rather, that 
it has no principle at all, and —— a blind acceptance of 
his policy, whatever that may happen to be. Lord Hartington, 
at the dinner of the Eighty Club, has already protested against 
this doctrine in terms which have commanded respect even where 
they have not commanded acquiescence. At the moment of 
writing we are still without definite declaration of Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy, and the position of thousands of Liberals is one of 
painful anxiety to be able to concur in that policy. No Liberal 
could anticipate without pain differing from Mr. Gladstone at the 
supreme crisis of his career, or could fail to examine his proposals 
with the earnest hope of agreeing with them. But Mr. Gladstone, 
although the most-eminent exponent of Liberal principles, cannot 
absolve the Liberal party from the duty of acting upon their con- 
viction with respect to the Irish problem, and it ‘would be owe 
if it were reserved for those who are held by the Radicals to 
unworthy of the name of Liberals, to contend for the or hetie 
of the liberty of the Liberal party from dictatorship. Sine 
Mr. Costelloe advanced this doctrine, however, his avowed chief 
Mr. Chamberlain, has declared against it by most significant action 

There is another principle for which moderate Liberals will 
have to contend in the near future as against the theory 
delegation—the principle of the independence of the House o! 
Commons, and the responsibility resting upon its members t 
serve their constituents with their judgment. In old times it 
was the duty of the Whigs to resist the pressure put upon th 
House of faiamona by the Crown, now the danger is in th 
other direction ; and men of high cap acities are sent to Parliament 
not to use those ‘ia: geirasae as they may think best in the interest 
of the country, but to subordinate their judgment to that of th 
persons, generally less instructed and less qualified to form an 
opinion, who elect them. And here the Radicals, or a section ot 
them, are avowedly at issue with the Whigs. A new Radicalism 
has sprung up, of which Mr. Chamberlain is the high-priest and 
Mr. Costelloe a minor prophet. It is not long since the Radical; 
were the earnest and consistent opponents of the principle noy 


preached in the name of Radicalism. The old Radicals dared 
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to be unpopular. Believing in the truth of their principles, they 
advocated them in Parliament or out of it, whether die: oreat 
mass of the people was with them or against. They sought, 
and rightly, to convert the people to their view, but they never 
dreamt of taking their opinions and policy from the multitude, 
and making themselves merely the echoes of the popular voice. 
The Radicals of former days were often in antagonism not only 
to the Whigs but to popular sentiment. They had little support 
from the people in the line they adopted, but they maintained 
the great principle of the freedom of Parliament and of the 
dignity of the House of Commons, as a body chosen to serve the 
nation to the best of its ability, and not an assemblage of dele- 
gates. It is often said that the Whigs of one generation inherit 
the ideas of the Radicals of the previous generation, and it would 
indeed seem as if it were left to the moderate Liberals of to- day 
to defend the principle for which Radicals bravely contended not 
long ago. Mr. Costelloe speaks in his article of the moderate 
Liberals as the men of the day before yesterday. If the ideas of 
the day before yesterday were sound and to the national advan- 
tage we may accept the term as a compliment. 

This is the keynote of the Birmingham Radicalism. It could 
not have been sounded more clearly than by Mr. Costelloe in his 
declaration that “ the leaders of the nation in politics are those 
who express more or less clearly the things which the nation 
indistinctly wants ; and now that the modes of political action 
have once for all become frankly Democratic, it is not possible 
for those to lead or even to control the current of events who 
cannot bring their minds to frankly trust the people.’ The 
prophet does but follow the high-priest in such declarations. 
This was the doctrine of Mr. Chamberlain when he addressed a 
gathering, largely composed of agricultural labourers, in Wiltshire 
last autumn. “It is not for me,” he said, “it is not for any one, 
to define the Liberal programme ; it is for you to do so ;” and he 
argued, not on that occasion only but frequently, that it was the 
business of the leaders of the Liberal party to give effect to the 
wishes of the people. 

And now fora digression. Who are the people? Let it be 
assumed, for the purpose of argument, that the doctrine is sound, 
and that “ government of the people by the people for the people ” 
is the quintessence of wisdom. But, at least, we should know 
who are meant when the term “ people ’’ is used, and the particu- 
lar section of society and of politics which the advocates of this 
doctrine have in their minds when they talk of the Democracy. 
It may be inferred from the speech and writing of the Birming- 
ham Radical school that they associate the terms “ people” and 
“Democracy ’”’ with the electorate enfranchised in 1885, or at 
the most with these in conjunction with the men who were first 
recognised as capable citizens by the Act of 1867. But to do 
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this is to take a very narrow and inadequate view of what may 
be termed national public opinion. When we speak of the nation 
we ought not to think of one particular class of society ; and 
although the justice, propriety, and expediency of the union 
between taxation and representation has long been recognised by 
all Liberals (with one exception, to which I shall have occasion 
to refer later), we have no right to assume that the class with 
the least experience of political responsibility has the monopoly 
of wisdom, and that a great and historic party in the State now 
exists but to do its bidding. 

The spirit of many a true Liberal must revolt against the 
assumption that because large additions have been made to the 
electorate, all outside the recently-enfranchised class have ceased 
to contribute to national opinion, ce that if they would retain 
any share of politica! action it must be, like the nominal leaders, 
in the lowly service of articulating the indistinct wishes of the 
multitude. They will fail to see the necessity of a self-denying 
ordinance on the part of the possessors of experience and know- 
ledge. It will be in vain that the votaries of the new creed—the 
priests in the temple of Demos—will tell them that the people 
wish for such-and-such policies, and, therefore, they are made 
part of the Liberal programme. They will re ply to such egpur 
ances, that they, too, are of the pe ople, that they, too, are capable 
of forming an opinion, and that they contribute, in a greatel 
measure than the new electorate, to the formation of “public 
opinion, It is “a P lain Whig principle” that every citizen is 
responsible for the national policy, and we have no right to 
abandon that seabons ibility under cover of a declared “trust in 
the people,’ which upon examination is found to be only the 
largest class, numerically, of the people. Mr. Costelloe, for 
instance, cannot absolve himself from his responsibility in the 
formation of independent « pinio n upon great national questions 
by finding out the opinion of less-informed people and adopting 
that. If he and they arrive at the same conclusions by indepen- 
dent roads, then by all means let him champion the new electorate, 
and exercise his undoubted powers of utterance on their behalf; 
but no one has a right to demand of him that he should allow, 
either as a citizen or as a member of the Liberal party, “the 
people” to form his opinions. 

Who are the people that conduct the commercial, the in- 
dustrial, the professional work of the nation? Are they as 
nothing in the sight of the searchers after public opinion? If 
we are to accept the doctrine that the people’s opinion is to 
mould the Liberal programme, let us in consistency take the 


opinion of all the people. We must not take the opinion of 
Wiltshire labourers, and omit that of the commercial men of 


Liverpool; we must not treat as an oracle the voice of Birmingham 
artisans, and ignore the views of suburban London. And if we 
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strike an average of public opinion in all parts of the country, 
we shall find it to be neither Tory nor Radical, but moderately 
Liberal. The national instincts are neither reactionary no. 
revolutionary. There is a preponderance of Liberalism over 
Conservatism in the country, but there are Conservative in- 
fluences in most men’s Liberalism, and the result is an average 
of opinion in favour of progress without haste, and of the non- 
adoption of changes until it is clearly shown that they would 
merit the name of reforms, and also thut they would effect. the 
desired improvement in the best way. When Radicals assert 
that the people wish certain changes, and that the people have 
made up their minds, they mean that they who speak have 
these wishes and these opinions. But they are not the people, 
and the people have the habit of applying a stern corrective to 
the enthusiasm of extreme politicians. We saw that in 1874, 
and again in 1880, ‘There is no greater delusion than to suppose 
that the Whig spirit is confined to the few distinguished 
politicians whom Mr. Costelloe and others like him would seek to 
read out of the Liberal party. The Whig spirit is to be found, 
sometimes slightly, sometimes largely, in every constituency. 
Modesty is no doubt becoming to those who are threatened nee 
extinction ; but even if it be eranted that eighty-five per cent. « 
an ordinary constituency is composed of partisans of i 
fidelity, forty-five per cent. being Liberals, and forty per cent. Con- 
servatives, it is tolerably certain that the remaining fifteen per 
cent., a poor and humble remnant numerically thou; ch it may be, 
have the power of deciding whether the representation shall be 
Liberal or Conservative. In 1874 it decided against a continua- 
tion of a Liberal Administration of excessive energy, and in 1880, 
against a dangerous foreign policy, reckless finance, and a 
suspicion of the reintroduction into E nglish politics of influences 
of which the nation had learned to be jealous. Possibly the 
Radicals may succeed in their endeavour to permanently alienate 
moderate Liberals and the great body of people who are not 
strong party men, who would not attend a political meeting on 
any account, but who are Whig by instinct and, temperament, 
and have a wholesome distrust of hasty changes and sensational 
policy. ‘They may succeed in doing so, but in getting rid of 
the moderate men they would be depriving themselves, as Mr. 
George Brodrick has said in his “ Political Sketches,’ of “an 
element which it would be impossible to replace, and therefore 
suicidal to expel.” 

And. so it comes back to this, that when we are told that the 
Liberal party should take its programme from the people, 
everything depends upon a clearer definition. If all that is 
meant is that the Liberal party should keep in harmony with 
really national sentiment, both in regard to foreign policy and 
to domestic legislation, the doctrine is open to the single objec- 
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tion that national sentiment may sometimes be wrong, and it is 
then that fixity in Liberal principles is most necessary. But if, 
when we are told that a Liberal leader nowadays must frankly 
trust the people, it is meant that he must adopt any ideas that 
the new electorate may possess, then the objection is strengthened 


and multiplied. There seems to be a singular reversal of 
procedure. It has hitherto been supposed that it was the duty 
of persons possessing political influence to use that influence in 


the instruction and guidance of the people, but now we are told 
that the minds of the village rustics, and not those of practised 
and experienced statesmen, are to be the origin of our politica! 
movements; and it must follow that if it should so please the 
democracy the Liberal party is to abandon its principles and its 
traditions, and is to burn what it adored, and adore what it 
burned. The probability of the party thus following blind 
cuides would be increased, and its last state would be far worse 
than its first. 


Mr. Costelloe, of course, does not think so. “Itis the Radical 
belief,” he says, “that in the first place no other government but 
Democracy is possible ; and in the next place its errors are less 
persistent, and more likely to be righted than the selfishness of 
an oligarchy, or the caprices of personal power.” One almost 
expects to read “loud cheers” ifter this sentence, so much does 
it savour of platform oratory. But in all sobriety it may be 


asked whether, because the errors of Democracy are likely to be 
less serious than the caprices of personal power,—it may be pre- 
sumed that Mr. Costelloe had in mind the possible unrestrained 
authority of a Premier,—it is the business of the Liberal party to 
knowingly adopt even these trivial errors? A few years ago 
Mr. Goschen invented a phrase which has been much quoted 
since then, to the effect that he was not prepared to give a blank 
cheque to the Marquis of Salisbury. There spake the true 
Whig; but Mr. Goschen would still have been true to Liberal 
principles if he had added, as he since has by his action, 
that he was not prepared to give a blank cheque to any 
politician, however distinguished, or to any class of the com- 
munity, however virtuous. Nothing can be more fatal to the 
dignity, influence, and authority of a political party than the 
habit of giving a blank cheque to its leader, except the handing 
the cheque t to one section of the community. We may have 
nde confidence in the general good sense of the nation with- 
out being prepared to accept every whim of public feeling ; we 
may frankly welcome the new electorate to share with us the 
responsibilities of citizenship, without being prepared to abandon 
our political principles, if they are not liked by the new voters. 
Probably it is to this attitude that Mr. Chamberlain has 


referred when on various occasions he has declared some members 


of the Liberal party, particularly Mr. Goschen, to be without 
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“popular sympathy.” That popular sympathy means some- 
thing different from anxiety to advance the interests, and con- 
tribute to the welfare of the industrial classes, must be inferred 
from Mr. Costelloe’s tribute, which it is honourable in him to 
pay, to his late opponent at Edinburgh, that in addition to being 
a great financier, and no mean statesman, Mr. Goschen is an 
honest lover of mankind. It is well that this has been ex- 
plained. Otherwise it' would have appeared that Mr. Chamberlain 
was unduly forgetful of Mr. Goschen’s labours in the cause of 
progress in the matter of the removal of restrictions on Noncon- 
formists at the universities, in his share in the measures of the 
first Gladstone Government, in the extension of university teach- 
ing, and in his cordial support of those great self-coverned 
organisations of thrift and independence, which are the crowning 
honour of the industrial classes of this country. As the phrase 
is commonly understood, a man without popular sympathy must 
be deficient in moral qualities as well as in political insight ; but 
the explanation that the phrase is applied by Mr. Goschen’s 
opponents to a man whom they admit to be an honest lover of 
mankind robs it of its sting, and renders it capable of being 
received with far greater equanimity. With this light thrown 
upon the Chamberlain vocabulary, we are able to see in the de- 
scription of Mr. Goschen as “the clever fellow sitting on the stile, 
and slanging those at the plough,” not a charge of indifference to 
efforts to promote the welfare of the poor, but merely of inability 
to agree that the particular work in hand is most required. 
When a man believes that the field will not pay for the plough- 
ing, and that the labour expended there might be more wisely 
applied in other fields, it is better for him to remonstrate with 
the toilers than to join them. 

I am not concerned to defend Mr. Goschen’s attitude of oppo- 
sition to the end to the extension of household suffrage to the 
counties. He was alone amongst the Whigs in such opposition, 
and his action can no more be called that of the moderate 
Liberals generally, than belief in the Gothenburg system of 
licensing can be called a doctrine of the Radical party because 
it ‘was once held by Mr. Chamberlain. But in justice to 
Mr. Goschen, it should be remembered that his opposition to 
the reform was inspired by a dread that the new rural voters 
might cast their influence against a policy which for the past 
forty years has been associated with Liberal principles. He 
feared they might be told, and might believe, that their condition 
could be improved by a reversal of the policy of Free Trade, and 
that their power would thus be exerted, not only against the 
interests of the nation as a whole, but against their own in- 
terests; that they would be led to look more to State help than 
to self-help, and would seek the assistance of quack remedies that 
could not fail to be delusive. There hasas yet been no indication 
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whatever that his fears were well founded, but there is a dange 
that, if not by proposed interference with freedom of purchase 
yet by seeking from the ratepayers facilities which are denied to 
other persons wishing to be started in business, the new electorate 
may make demands for protection in a new form, which may be 
injurious both to them and to the community. 

It is possible that such dangers are exaggerated by some 
members of the Liberal party. It is possible to make too rigid 
the rules which should generally guide our action, and room 
should be left for the modifying influence of local or special cir- 
cumstances. But it is not for the Liberal party to be severe in 
its criticisms of those who err, if at all, in the excess of their 
devotion to the principles for which the party laboured and 


struggled through long years of adversity. Nor if all who 
hesitate to adopt — rtures from orthodox Liberal economy are 
to be summarily banished from the party, will the exiles belong 


wholly to the Whig section. The late Mr. Faweett, Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, and Mr. John Bri ght are amongst those who have 
shown a reluctance to modify their belief in their economic 
principles in order to be in harmony with the aspirations, or 
supposed aspirations, of less-instructed people. All such may be 
told, if the new school of Radicals so please, that they are with- 
out a scrap of popular sympathy, but they will not be less 
desirous for the national welfare because their economic studies 
have given them, with Mr. Russell Lowell, “a profound distrust 
of social panaceas,” and have taught them that “the millennium 
will not hasten its coming in deference to the most convincing 
string of resolutions that were ever unanimously adopted in 
public meetings.” 

But after all W hig is a comparative term, From the point of 
view of Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Burns, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Costelloe are rank Whigs. They do not frankly trust the people 
such may say, in spite of their talk of popular sympathy ; they 
pin their faith to political economy, they continue to think 
capital is necessary to labour, and they have no faith in the 
social revolution. Now, supposing that the views of the 
Socialists spread amongst that Democracy which it is the custom 
of the new Liberals to extol, what would become of the new 
Liberal article of faith that it is the people who are to decide 
what the leaders of the Liberal party are to do? It would be 
precipitately abandoned. We should have Mr. Chamberlain loud 
in his denunciations of the suggestion, and no doubt sound and 
excellent in his defence of what the still newer Liberals would 
eall “high and dry Liberalism.” He would appeal from one 
section of the people to the whole of the people, and it is to be 
hoped he would not appeal in vain, even though he “ could not 
speak the language of Democracy, nor be willing to do its work.” 
It is better then to restrict the articles of the Liberal creed to such 
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as would stand the test of emergencies. True Liberalism will 
hesitate to increase the number of the articles of faith imposed 
upon its adherents, and nothing will more surely contribute to 
the degradation of the Liberal party into a sect—not necessarily 
philosophic—than a lavish employment of the powers of excom- 
munication. 

“The Whigs have scruples more honourable than obvious which 
prevent them joining the Conservative party.’ One of these 
scruples is probably the fact that they are not Conservatives, and 
that they have no intention of abandoning their principles in 
order to become Conservatives. In the most recent of his over- 
tures to the moderate Liberals—overtures which alternate with 
paroxysms of abuse as a savage is said to alternately beat and 
caress his idol—Lord Randolph Churchill has so far advanced 
from his former position as to recognise the hopelessness of con- 
verting men who are moderate Liberals by conviction, and not 
merely by hereditary traditions. He no longer invites them 
to come over and help him and the Tories ; he says that they are 
ready to go over and help the Whigs. If this means that the 
Conservative party has abandoned its policy and its traditions, 
that it has foresworn Protection, under the name of Fair Trade, 
or even under the more specious guise of the rearrangement of 
the incidence of local taxation, if all its members have agreed 
to apply Liberal principles to questions not as yet seriously 1 raised 
when the time arrives that they can be dealt with without 
violence to public sentiment, and if the »y have foresworn aggres- 
sive foreign policy, and needless additions to our immense respon- 
sibilities, | then no doubt one of the great English parties is 
extinct, but it is not the Whig party. The Liberal policy will 
not be less Liberal because it may please Lord Randolph for a 
time to adopt it ; the standard cannot be lowered, and there is, 
perhaps, no species of political eccentricity more distasteful to 
the moderate Liberal party than that which has acquired the 
name of Tory Democracy. Fancy Mr. Goschen addressing a 
Dames’ Habitation ! 

And so there is before the moderate Liberal party a future with 
possibilities of supremacy in the national councils and certainties 
of influence. It will be their duty, not in the House of Commons 
only, but still more effectually in the constituencies, to hold the 
balance and to represent the average of national feeling. As 
education advances, as men more generally acquire habits of 
thinking as well as of reading and listening, the gift of the 
judicial mind, which is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Whig party, will be more generally diffused, and there will be 
more “moderate men” in the future than there have been in the 
past. Depending for their permanence as a force upon national 
temperament, the moderate Liberals need not fear the future. 


THE PATHOS OF THE ROSE IN POETRY. 
BY J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


Mrs. RicHARD CAVENDISH BoYLe has recently given to the world 
two delightful books, combining literary and artistic excellence in 
forms representative of the one mind which produced them.” 
“K. V. B.” is no less accomplished with the pen than with the 
pencil; and her work has the charm which can: only be com- 
municated by written words married to figured emblems, both 
proceeding from a single source of inspiration. One of these 
books, “ Days and Hours in a Garden,” records the revolutions of 
the seasons in the pleasaunce which this gifted lover of nature 
and of art has created for herself around the grey walls of Hun- 
tercombe Manor It is adorned with woodcuts, delicately sugges- 
tive, by quaint indications, of the changes of the year through 
which that garden lives. If what the poet sings be true, 
‘‘ Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweet ter,” 

then we who have no pleasaunce like that of Huntercombe Manor 
to walk in, may console ourselves with the fragrance and the 
freshness of the pages which yield to us, through thought, the 
sweetness of that English Eden. 

The other little volume is composed upon a kindred subject, 
and is adorned with illustrations of equally poetical significance. 
Mrs. Boyle calls it “Ros Rosarum ex Horto Poetarum.” It is an 
anthology culled from Greek, Latin, Persian, Armenian, Italian, 
Spanish, French, German, and English literature, of verses written 
on the theme of roses. To make such a collection at once com- 
plete would have been difficult, for the references of the poets of 
all ages to the rose are numberless. A book not quite complete, like 
this, is indeed better, since it suggests an infinite beyond, and 
leaves sympathetic readers to follow out suggestions, each on his 
own line of study, the results of which may at some future time 
be combined into the perfect myriad-petalled poem of the Rose. 

I propose to make a modest contribution in this paper to the 
literature of the rose, which also shall not aim at completeness, 
but which may, perhaps, add something to a fascinating 
branch of criticism. Briefly, I wish to indicate two Latin sources, 


" Both these books are published by Elliot Stock. London : bound a white iii. 
gilt-lettered, on rough paper. 
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THE PATHOS OF THE ROSE IN POETRY. 


of which Mrs. Boyle has not availed herself, and to trace their 
influence in modern European poetry. 

The first of these two passages occurs in Catullus. It will be 
noticed that Catullus does not specialise the rose. He speaks 
indifferently of a flower. But when we examine the imitations 
of these lines by modern poets, we shall see how their instinct 
appropriated to the rose the honours of the suggestion. In the 
second of his Epithalamia, then, Catullus writes :— 


“ Ut flos in seeptis secretus nascitur hortis, 
Ignotus pecori, nullo contusus aratro, 
Quem mulcent aure, firmat sol, educat imber ; 
Multi illum pueri, multz optavere puelle : 
Idem quem tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 
Nulli illum pueri, nullz optavere puellee : 
Sic virgo dum intacta manet, dum cara suis « 
Quom castum amisit polluto corpore florem, 
Nec pueris jocunda manet, nec cara puellis.” 


Here, it will be noticed, the poet dwells only on the fact that a 
flower, up-growing on its native stalk, nourished into bloom by the 
powers of nature, 1 is desirable to all who gaze upon it; but when 
it has been plucked, the cut flower raises no desire: and so, 
Catullus says, it is with maidens also. 

For English readers I shall choose the rugged but literal version 
of these lines, made by Ben Jonson for his Masque of The 
Barriers, though I know that there exist more fluent translations 
in our language. 


‘ Look how a flower that close in closes grows, 

Hid from rude cattle, bruised with no ploughs, 

Which th’ air doth stroke, sun strengthen, showers shoot higher, 
It many youths and many maids desire ; 
The same, when cropped by cruel hand, ’tis withered. 
No youths at all, no maidens have desired : 
So a virgin, while untouched she doth remain, 

ls dear to boys ; but when with body’s stain 

Her chaster flower is lost, she leaves to ap pear, 


Or sweet to young men, or to maidens dear,’ 


The second of the two classic passages to which I have referred is 
an Idyll by Ausonius. This poet, who lived from 309 to 392 A.D., 
was half pagan and half Christian. His genius floated in the 
atmosphere of the decaying Roman Empire, between influences of 
the past and future. But what his religious creed was does not 
greatly signify. As a writer, he expressed, at the latest close of 
antique culture, something of the spirit which appears in medieval, 
and which pervades modern literature; the spirit of symp athy 
with nature, and the sense of pathos in ephemeral things. It was 
Ausonius, then, who wrote the following Idyll on the Rose :— 


“Ver erat et blando mordentia frigora sensu 
Spirabat croceo mane revecta dies. 
Strictior Eoos preecesserat aura jugales, 
Estiferum suadens anticipare diem. 
Errabam riguis per quadrua compita in hortis, 
Maturo cupiens me vegetare die, 
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Vidi concretas per gramina flexa pruinas 
Pendere, t olerum stare cacuminibus ; 
Caulibus et patulis teretes colludere guttas, 
Et coelestis UQ Ue pondere tunc rravidas. 
Vidi Pestar indere rosaria cultu, 
Exorienté vo roscida Lucifero. 
Rara pruinosis canebat gemma frutetis, 
Ad primi radios interitura die. 
Ambigeres, raperetve rosis Aurora ruborem, 
An daret, et flores tingeret orta dies. 
Ros unus, color unus, et unum mane duorum, 
Sideris et floris nam domina una Venus. 
Forsan et unus odor: sed celsior ille per auras 
Difflatur, spirat proximus ille magis. 
Communis P phie dea sideris et dea floris 
Preecipit unius muricis esse habitum, 
Momentum intererat, quo se nascentia florum 
Germina comparibus dividerent spatiis. 


Heec viret angusto foliorum tecta galero 
Heee tenui folio purpura rubra notat. 

Heee aperit primi ‘ ustigia celsa obelisci, 
Mucronem absolvéns purpurei capitis. 

Vertice collectos illa exsinuabat amictus, 
Jam meditans foliis se numerare suis. 

Nec mora, ridentis calathi patefecit honorem, 
Prodens inclusi semina densa croci. 

Hee modo, que toto rutilaverat igne comarum, 
Pallida coll Upsis deseritur foliis. 

Mirabar celerem fugitiva etate rapinam, 
Et, dum nascuntur, consenuisse rosas. 

Ecce, et defluxit rutili coma punica floris, 
Dum loquor, et tellus tecta rubore micat. 

Tot species tantosque ortus variosque novatus 
Una dies aperit, conficit una dies. 

Conquerimur Natura, brevis quod gratia florum est? 
Ostentata oculis illico dona rapis. 

Quam longa una dies, ztas tam longa rosarum, 
Quas pubescentes juncta senecta premit. 

Quam modo nascentem rutilus conspexit Eous, 
Hance rediens sero vespere vidit anum. 

Sed bene, quod paucis licet interitura diebus, 
Succedens zevum prorogat ipsa suum. 

Collige, virgo, rosas, dum flos novus et nova pubes, 
Et memor esto zvum sic properare tuum.” 


In the course of our analysis we shall see what parts of this 
Idyll were selected for imitation by modern poets, and what parts 
they omitted. The beautiful imaginative lines (12—22) in which 
the morning star and the rose are brought beneath the common 
guardianship of Venus, have, so far as 1 know, not been seized 
upon; although one thought contained in them, that possibly 
the star may be no less fragrant than the flower, is very modern 
in its fancy. But first it will be well to call attention to the fact 
that, while Catullus used the flower of his metaphor only as 
a symbol of virginity, Ausonius enters into communion with the 
rose herself as a living creature. For him the flower is no mere 
emblem. The reflections upon human life which it suggests are 
only brought forward at the conclusion of his poem, which, in 
its main structure, is a studied picture of external objects lovingly 
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observed. Another point should be noticed. His sympathy 
with the short bloom-time of the rose makes him draw from 
nature pathos which he afterwards applies to man. Hitherto, 
in classic literature, the rose had been a symbol of love and 
gladness, celebrated as the ornament of Venus, the pledge of 
passion, and the chief decoration of life’s banquet. In all the 
authors who praised the rose, from Sappho to the false Anacreon 
and Philostratus, | remember none who dwelt with insistance 
on its brevity of beauty. Writing even of dead roses, the 
anonymous poet of the Anacreontics thinks of their perfume. 


xaplev podew d€ Yhpas 
vedTnros Ecxev OCuiy 


It remained for Ausonius, in the crepuscular interspace between 
the sunset of the antique and the sunrise of the modern age, to 
develop thus elaborately the motive of fragility in rose-life and 
in human loveliness. For English readers I have myself made 
a translation of his idyll, which may enable them “as in a glass 
darkly ” to perceive its subdued lustre. 


“Twas spring, and dawn returning breathed new-b 
From saffron skies the bracing chill of morn. 

Before day’s orient chargers went a breeze, 

That whispered : Rise, the sweets of morning seiz 

In watered gardens where the cross-paths ran, 
Freshness and health I sought ere noon began : 

I watched from bending grasses how the rime 

In clusters hung, or gemmed the beds of thyme ; 
How the round beads, on herb and leaf outs spread, 
Rolled with the weight of dews from heaven's height 
Saw the rose-gardens in their Paestan bloom 

Hoar ‘neath the dawn-star rising through the gloo1 
On every bush those separate sp plendours gleam, 
Doomed to be quenched by day’s first arrowy beam. 
Here might one doubt : doth morn from roses steal 
Their redness, or the rose with dawn anneal ! 

One hue, one dew, one morn makes both seren 

Of star and flower one Venus reigns the queen. 
Perchance one scent have they ; the star’s o’erhead 
Far, far exhales, the flower’s at hand is shed. 
Goddess of star, goddess of rose no less, 

The Paphian flings o’er both her crimson dress. 

Now had the moment passed wherein the brood 

Of clustering buds seemed one twin sisterhood. 

This flower, enlaced with leaves, shows nought but green ; 
That shoots a roseate streak from forth the screen : 
One opes her pyramid and purple spire 

Emerging into plenitude of fire : 

Another thrusts her verdant veil aside, 

Counting her petals one by one with pride 

Expands her radiant cup of gorgeous hue, 

And brings dense hidden veins of gold to view : 

She who had burned erewhile, a flower of flame, 
Now pales and droops her fainting head with shame :— 
So that I mused how swift time steals all worth, 
How roses age and wither with their birth ; 

Yea, while I speak, the flower with crimson crowned 
Hath fallen and shed her glories on the ground. 
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So many births, forms, fates with changes fraught, 
One day begins and one day brings to nought ! 
Grieve we that flowers should have so short a grace, 
That Nature shows and steals her gifts apace ? 
Long as the da » long the red rose lasts ; 

Eld following c! on youth her beauty blasts : 
That flower wh Phos] hor newly-born had known, 
Hesper returning finds a wrinkled crone : 

Yet well if, th 1 some brief d LYS past she die, 
Her life be len ned thr h speage nn St ! 

Pluck roses, g vhen flower, n youth is new, 
Mindful the w! that thus Lime ‘fl es for you. 


These, then, are the two Latin sources which I wish to bring 


before the students of rose literature in modern poetry. One 
f them is a passage from a marriage song by Catullus, the other 
an Idyll by Ausoniu | have next to show how, after the 
revival of letters, they were severally or in combination used 
by European poets. In this part of my task I shall not seek 
after exhaustiveness, but shall content myself with such specimens 
as occur readily to the memory. If my treatment of the subject 
should lead other lovers of poetry to produce from their stores 
illustrative examples, I shall have done something towards 


extending the range of the anthology which Mrs. Boyle has 


O 0 originally and with ich fine taste ferrtige'sing 


said that the Greek and Latin poets of a good period rarely 
ie the rose as a nbol of human fragility. This requires 
some modification. The myths connected with flowers—hyaci inth, 
narcissus, anemone aeiediven suggestive of sadness; but 
in these a god’s beloved has become a plant which blooms each 
year with the recurring season. ‘Therefore, this contemplation 
of the flower derives its sentiment rather from the promise of 


continuity and immortality in nature, than from the pathos 
of temporal decay. ‘The rose, it may be parenthetically observed, 
in one version of the death of Adonis, was said to have sprung 
from his blood, the anemone from Aphrodite's tears.” 


* Oaxpva ¢ pin, TOTS EKKXEEL, boo "Adwrts 
alua KEEt d€ wavTa tori xGovi vi vera ave On. 
aiua pddor ret, Ta O€ OaKpva Tay aveuwrar, 
‘Tears the Paphian shed, drop by drop for the drops of Adonis’ 
rop by arop | ATO} 
Blood, and on earth each drop, as it fell, grew into a blossom ; 
Roses sprang from the blood, and the tears gave birth to the wind-flower. 
Those beautiful similes, again, in which Homer and Virgil 


likened a young man stricken by death upon the battle- field 
to a poppy, or hyacinth, or olive, broken from its stem, were 
symbols, not of the short prime of beauty, but of its sudden 
and unseasonable extinction; nor was the rose, so far as I re- 
member, employed even in this way. This was reserved for 
* Bion’s “Lament for Adonis,” 64—66. 
polation. 
VOL. XIV. 26 


he lines are probably a late inter 
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a modern poet, Ariosto, who compared the mouth of dying 
Zerbino to a waning rose.” 


‘** Languidetta come rosa, 
Rosa non colta in sua stagione, si ch’ella 
Impallidisca in su la siepe ombrosa.” 
** Languid like a rose 
A rose not plucked in her due season, so 
That she must fade upon the dim hedgerows.’ 


Yet two passages may be noticed in which poets of a 
good age compared the rose in her brief season to the fleeting 
loveliness of youth.f 


“Kal 7d pbdov Kaddv €or, kal 6 ypdvos a’rd wapalves 
kal Td lov kaddv éorw év elapse, kal raxd ynpa’ 
kal Kaos Kanddv éore TO wacdixdv, GAN OAlyov ¢ 

‘** Fair is the rose, but time consumes her flowe 
Fair the spring violet, but soon it fades ; 

And fair is boyish beauty, but short-lived 


Ovid, perhaps with these lines in his memory, wrote as 
follows.t 
‘‘Nec viola semper, nec hiantia lilia ftorent ; 
Et viget amissa spina relicta rosa. 
Et tibi jam cani venient, formose, capilli ; 
Jam venient rugee que tibi corpus arent.’ 
‘Not always violets nor lilies bloom ; 
The sharp thorn bristles in the rose’s room. 
And thus for thee, fair boy, shall grey hairs g 
While envious time delves wrinkles on thy brow 


I might also quote an epigram of Rufinus to Rhodocleia, in 
which he bids her bind blossoms on her brow, reminding her the 
while that— 


“ avOets kai ANyers Kal Ov Kal 0 crédarvos.”’ 


“For time fades thee as he does the roses ; 
Nor they nor thou may revive again.” 


Such, before the date of Ausonius, were the slender contributions 
of classic poets to the pathos of rose-literature. 

With the revival of letters in the fifteenth century the passages 
from Catullus and Ausonius which I have chosen as the themes 
for my discourse, fell like seeds on fertile soil in Italy, and bore 
abundant flowers of poetry, which spread their perfume, after- 
wards, through Europe. The melancholy which survived from 
medizevalism at that epoch, and the vivid interest in nature 
which characterised the Renaissance, combined to draw the 
attention of scholar-poets to the idyll of Ausonius. This idyll, or 
elegy, as it might better be called, reappears, but slightly altered, 

* “Ori, Fur.,” xxiv., 80. 

7 Theocritus “Idyll” xxii. 29. This Idyll is probably not by Theocritus, but by an 
imitator. 

t “Ars Amandi,” ii., 115. 
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Soon autumn comes, and the ripe, ruddy freight 
Is gathered: the glad season will not stay ; 
Flowers, fruits, and leaves are now all desolate. 

Pluck the rose, therefore, maiden, while ‘tis May! 


Here we have the Collige Virgo rosas, ‘* Gather ye roses 
while ye may,” translated from the autumn of antique to the 
April of modern poetry, and that note is echoed through all the 
love-literature of the Renaissance. Lorenzo, be it observed, has 
followed his model, not only in the close, but also in the opening 
of the passage. Side by side with this transcript from Ausonius 
I will now place Poliziano’s looser, but more poetical handling of 
the same theme, subjoining my version of his ballat 


‘Tl’ mi trovai, fanciulle, un bell mat 


Di mezzo maggio in un verde ¢ ino. 
Eran dintorno violette e gigli 
Fra l’erba verde, e vaghi fior novelll, 


Azurri gialli candidi e vermigli : 
Ond’ 10 porsl la mano a cor di qu Lh 
Per adornar e’ mie’ biondi capelli 
E cinger di grillanda el vago crin 
I’ mi troval, etc. 


Ma poi ch’ i’ ebbi pien di fiori un lem ¥ 
Vidi le rose e non pur d'un co! 
fo corsi allor per empier tutto « 
Pe rch’e ra si Soave il loro odor 
Che tutto mi senti’ destar el cor 
Di dolee ve ‘dia e d’un piacer divi 
a mi trovai, ete. 
[’ posi mente : quelle rose allora, 
Mai non vi potre ’ dir quant’ eran bell: 
Qui ile scopp lava de lla t occia ancora : 
Qual’ erano un po’ pase e qual nov 
Amor mi clisse llor : Va cé di 
Che pit vedi fiorite in sullo spin 
1’ mi trovai. ete. 


Quando la rosa ogni suo’ foglia spande, 
Quando é pid bella, quando é piu gradita ; 
Allora é buona a wath re in ghirlande, 
Prima che sua belleza sia fuggita : 
Sicché, fanciulle, mentre é pit: fiorita, 
Coglian’ la bella rosa del giardino. 
I’ mi trovai, ete.” 


‘T went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid month of f May 


Violets and lilies grew on every side 
Mid the green grass, and young flowers wonderful, 
Golden, and white, and red, and azure-eyed ; 
r - . vhs . . 1 z 
Toward which I stretched my hands, eager to pull 
Plenty to make my fair curls beautiful, 
To crown my rippling curls with garlands gay. 


I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 
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But when my lap was full of flowers I spied 
Roses at last, roses of every hue ; 

Therefore I ran to pluck their ruddy pride, 
Because their perfume was so sweet and true 
That all my soul went forth with pleasure new, 

With yearning and desire too soft to say. 

[ went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 

In a green garden in mid month of May. 

| gazed an zed. Hard task it were to tell 
How lov were the roses in that hour: 

One was but eping from her verdant shell, 

And son ere faded, some were scarce in flower. 
Then Li id : Go, pluck from the blooming bower 

Those that 1 seest ri mn the spray. 

l went a-1 ing, maidens, one bright day, 

In a gree} den in mid month of May. 

For when the t se quits her tender sheath, 
When s! weetest and most fair to see 

Then is tl me to place her bit J wreath, 
Before Cauty nd | shn 3S flee. 
Gather 4 herefore 1 vith great glee, 

Sweet girls re their ne pass away. 

[ went a-) ing, maiden ne bright day, 
In a gree! len in mid month of May.” 


Much might be written about the different styles in which 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and Poliziano severally treated the theme sug- 
gested to them by Ausonius. Lorenzo is minute in detail, sober 
in reflection; Poliziano employs slighter touches with an ‘airier 
orace and freer flight of f Genny. The one produces a careful study 
from nature by the light of his classical model ; the other sings a 
new song, soaring high above the beaten track of imitation. The 
description of the rose-garden, of the roses in their several degrees 
of expansion, and the Cone moral, have been all etherealised 
in the ballata. But space forbids me to enter into further critical 
particulars. 

Before quitting Poliziano, I will collect a few passages from his 
poems which seem to be derived from the same source of Latin 
inspiration. In his “ Giostra” (lib. 1 78) he thus describes 





‘Ma vie pit: lieta pit: ridente e bella 
Ardisce aprire il seno al sol la rosa: 
Questa di verde gemma s incappella : 
Quella si mostra allo sportel vezzosa ; 
L’altra che’n dolce foco ardea pur ora 
Languida cade e il bel pratello infiora. 


This pretty little picture may be said to represent the three ages 
of the rose. Though I cannot do justice to the original, these 
verses may be accepted as a bad copy of a graceful miniature. 
“‘Trembles the virgin violet in air, 
With downcast eyes that seem love's sight to shun ; 


3ut far more glad, more smiling, and more fair, 
The rose expands her bosom to the sun ; 
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This bud in verdant wreaths her head doth bear ; 
That opes her half-blown petals one by one ; 

And she who erewhile flames of love displayed, 
Drooping declines, and strews with bloom the glade.” 


In the “ Orfeo” he paraphrased the admonition of the last lines 
of the idyll thus :— 


Cogli anni insieme la belleza snella ; 

E digli come il tempo ne distrugge, 

Né l’eta persa mai si rinnovella: 

Digli che sappi usar suo’ forma bella, 
Ché sempre mai non saran rose e viole. ’ 


“ Digli, Zampogna mia, come via fugge 


fe! a ny : ‘ . 
Or, as follows in English :— 
“Nay, tell her, pipe of mine, how swift doth fle 
Beauty together with our years amain ; 
% . ’ . 
Tell her how time destroys all rarity, 
Nor youth once lost can be renewed again ; 
Tell her to use the gifts that yet remain ; 
Roses and violets blossom not alway.” 


To this refrain of Collige virgo rosas he is for ever returning : 


* Deh, non insuperbir per tuo’ belleza, 
Dama ; ch’ un breve tempo te la fura. 
Canuta tornera la bionda treza 
Che del bel -viso adorna la figura. 
Mentre che il fiore é nella sua vaghezza, 
Coglilo ; che belleza poco dura. 

Fresca é la rosa da mattina, e a sera 
Ell’ ha perduto suo’ belleza altera.”’ 


‘Nay, be not overproud of thy great grace, 
Lady ! for brief time is thy thief and mine 
White will he turn those golden curls that lac« 
Thy forehead and thy cheeks so marble-fine. 
Lo! while the flower still fiourisheth apace 
Pluck it ; for beauty but awhile doth shine 
Fair is the rose at dawn ; but long ere night 
Her freshness fades, her pride hath vanished quit 


Thus Florentine poets used the rose as a reminder to girls that 
they should enjoy their youth in season. The graver simile of 
Catullus was not to their purpose. It first makes its entrance 
into Italian poetry in these stanzas of Ariosto, which are closely 
copied from the Latin : * 


‘* La verginella é simile alla rosa, 
Ch’ in bel giardin su la nativa spina 
Mentre sola e sicura si riposa, 
Né gregge né pastor se le avvicina ; 
L’ aura soave e I’ alba rugiadosa, 
L’ acqua, la terra, al suo favor s’ inchina : 
Giovani vaghi e dame innamorate 
Amano averne e seni e tempie ornate. 





* “ Ori, Par.,” i, 42, 43. 
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Ma non si tosto dal materno stelo 


Rimossa viene, e dal suo ceppo verde, 

Che quanto avea dagli uomini e dal cielo 
Favor, grazia, e belleza, tutto perde. 

La vergine che ’| fior, di che piv zelo 

Che de’ begli occhi e della vita aver dé, 
Lascia altrui cérre, il pregio ch’ avea innante 


A 


Perde nel cor di tutti gli altri amanti.” 
The translation made by Rose of the “ Orlando Furioso ” shall 
here be quoted :— 


“The virgin her image in the rose 
Sheltered i! irden on its n itive stock, 
Which there in solitude and safe repose 
Blooms, unapproached by shepherd or by flock. 
For this earth teems, and freshening water flows, 
And breez nd dewv dawn their sweets unlock ° 
With such the wistful youth his bosom dresses, 
With such the enamoured damsel braids her tresses. 


But wanto nds no sooner this displace 

From the maternal stem, where it had grown, 
Than all y withered ;: whatsoever grace 

It found man or heaven - bloom, beauty gone. 
The dams ho should hold in higher place 

Than light fe the flower which is her own, 
Suffering t iler's hand to crop the prize, 
Forfeits bh rth in every other's eyes.” 


Thus far I have traced the separate working of the two theme: 
in Lorenzo de’ Medici’s, Poliziano’s, and Ariosto’s poetry. Tasso, 
while expanding in the main the motive of Ausonius, borrows one 
touch from Catullus in the following famous passage of thi 
“ Gerusalemme Liberata” :” 


“Deh! mit rli canto, spuntar la rosa 
Dal verd ’ modesta e verginella, 
Che mezz rta ancora e€ Me@ZZO ascosa 
(Juanto si stra men tanto é pit bella. 
Eeeo pol ] O i sen ola ldanzosa 
Dispiega ; » poi langue e non par quella ; 
Quella n ir, che desiata avanti 
Su da mi lonzelle e mille amanti. 
Cosi trapa il trapassar d’un giorno 
Della vit tale il fiore e il verde ; 
Né perch faccia indietro april ritorno, 
Si rinfiora ella mai né si rinverde. 
Cogliam la rosa in sul mattino adorno 


Di questo 7 che tosto il seren perde ; 
Cogliam d’amor la rosa ; amiamo or quando 
Esser si puote riamato amando.”’ 

A translation made by Thomas Bayley from these stanzas shall 
be given, instead of any other, because it has been chosen by 
Mrs. Boyle in her book : t 

“ Mark ye (he sings) in modest maiden guise 
The red rose peeping from her leafy nest ; 
Half openil r, now half closed, the jewel lies, 
More bright her beauty seems the more represt. 








Canto. xvi., 15. 
+ “Ros Rosarum,” p. 68. 
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But lo ! with bosom bared, the vaunting flower 
Now droops, now dies, alas ! how changed the whil 
From that sweet rose that wooed, in happier hour, 


LLOt 


The young man’s homage and the maiden’s smil 


Thus, in the passing of a day, the flower, 

The freshness of man’s little life is o'er, 
Though April skies return with sun and shower, 
The flower may bloom not, life return no more. 


Cull, then, the rose, for night is coming ; haste 
While o’er its leaves the matin dew is poured ; 
Cull, then, the rose of love while yet thou 1 
Living be loved —adoring be adored.” 


+X + 
laves 


Notwithstanding many pretty and ingenious turns, this version 
is obviously imperfect through not following the metre of the 
original. And Mrs. Boyle might have done well to use the two 
stanzas in which Fairfax availed himself of ’ Spenser’s splendid 
paraphrase. Those who are curious in subtle points of transla- 
tion should consult a letter which appeared not long ago in the 
Academy upon the various renderings of Tasso’s song. The 
writer of that letter put together with much skill one 
combining the best portions of all. 

Before leaving Italy for the North, let us see how Guarini 
handled the rose bequeathed to him from Catullus and Ausonius 
by Lorenzo de’ Medici, Poliziano, Ariosto, and Tasso. Amarilli, 
the heroine of the “ Pastor Fido,” has been betrothed, for high 
reasons of state, to Silvio, a young hunter, who has no mind for 
marriage ; and her father is naturally anxious lest a long engage- 
ment in these circumstances should prove the ruin of her hap piness. 
He uses this beautiful, but somewhat too artificial, expansion of 
the Catullian theme, combined with Ariosto’s simile of Zer} 


version, 


° ] 
Inos 


death, for the expression of his uneasiness : 


* Come in vago giardin rosa gentile 
Che nelle verdi sue tenere spoglie 
Pure dianzi era rinchiusa, 
E sotto l’ ombra del notturno velo 
Incolta e sconosciuta 
Stava, posando in sul materno stelo ; 
Al subito apparir del primo raggio, 
Che spunti in Oriente, 
Si desta e si risente, 
E scopre al sol, che la vagheggia e mira, 
[1 suo vermiglio ed odorato seno, 
Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutini albori 
Vola, suggendo 1 rugiadosi umori ; 
Mas  allor non si coglie, 
Sicché del mezzodi sent: 1 le fiamme 
Cade al cader del sole 
Si scolorita in sulla siepe ombrosa, 
Ch’ appena si pud dir : questa fu rosa 
Cosi la verginella, 
Mentre cura materna 
La custodisce e chiude, 
Chiude anch’ ella il suo petto 
All’amoroso affetto: 

Ma se lascivo sguardo 
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similar natural suggestions to point opposite lessons, let us set 
Guarini’s “ al] discoloured” rose beside Shakespeare's 


“Pale primroses, 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids,” 
Finally, notice how Shakespeare puts the central thought of 
Guarini, when he chooses, into a single phrase :— 
“She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 
Here the word damask brings the rose before us, as a little 
earlier in 7’weifth Night the Duke gives the old analogy between 
the rose and woman's beauty in a couplet :— 


“For women are as roses, whose fair flowe 
Being once displayed, doth fall that very hou 


It is now time to trace the influence of the Catullian and 
Ausonian motives over English and French poetry. Spenser's 
magnificent paraphrase from Tasso follows the original closely, 
but omits, whether intentionally or not, to dwell upon the line 
derived through Ariosto from Catullus.* 


‘ 


The whiles some one did chaunt this lovely 
Ah! see, whoso fair thing dost fain to se 
In’ springing flower the image of thy day. 
Ah! see the Virgin Rose, how sweetly she 
Doth first peep forth with bashful modesty, 

That fairer seems the less ye see her may. 
Lo, see soon after how more bold and free 
Her baréd bosom she doth broad display ; 
Lo, see soon after how she fades and falls aw 
So passeth, in the passing of a day, 
Of mortal life the leaf, the bud, the flower ; 
Ne more doth flourish after first decay, 
That evst was sought to deck both bed and bo 
Of many a lady and many a paramour. 
Gather therefore the rose whilst yet in prime, 
For soon comes age that will her pride deflower 
Gather the rose of love whilst yet is time, 
Whilst loving thou mayst lovéd be with equal crime. ” 


It so happens that none of the pieces which I have hitherto 
presented in this essay, with the exception of Tasso’s stanzas and 
Bayley’s version of them, occur in Mrs. Boyle’s book. This does 
not prove the poverty of her anthology, but the extraordinary 
richness of rose-literature. In tracing the influence of Ausonius 
and Catullus upon modern poetry, I shall, from this point for- 
ward, be able to refer to the pages of “ Ros Rosarum.” Ronsard’s 
sonnet, “Comme on voit sur la branche,” is interesting, as a 
somewhat faithful study from Catullus; but the maiden rose for 


* “Faery Queen,” ii., xii., 74, 75. 
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whom he wrote it, had been cropped by death, not by dishonour.* 


His more celebrat2d lyric. “ Mignonne allez voir si la rose,’ 
which has been so el ged translated by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
refines upon the motive Ausonius.t Here, in the French. 


“Cueillez, cueillez votre Slcienee* we recognise the Latin : Collag 
virgo rosam. In another sonnet Ronsard renders the ‘leading 


' 
a 


theme of the same idyll thus {: 
“Un so voit niitre et mourir la Rose.”’ 


When we turn to English poetry, we find in Samuel Daniel’s 
sonnet, “ Look Delia” a pretty close rendering of Tasso’s stanzas. 
William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, applied the metaphor of the 
rose to the waning of hum in. life, “without any particular refer- 
ence to youthful | beauty But the dominant note sounds 
again in Herrick’s inc mparable “ Gather ye rosebuds while ye 
may,’ and in Waller’s graceful “ Go, lovely Rose.” For a final 
touch I will transcribe a little fragment of Herrick’s. It occurs 
in a poem which was borrowed straight from the lines of Theo- 
critus quoted above ** 


‘Thi yyness [ will tell ; 
Al ke 1t once, farewell, 
Tl ong endurs 
N continue pure ; 
The rose, the violet, one day 
rer th these l uly flowers decay, : 
An 1 must fac 3 well as they.” 
If I am right in reading “sees” in the last line but one, then 


even here, too, we have a reminiscence of the Ausonian idyll. 
From the analysis which I have partly made and partly 


suggested in the foregoing pages, it will be seen how much 
modern poetry owes to now almost neglected sources in antique 
literature, and with what varied gracefulness of new life the 
singers of the past four centuries invested themes which they { 


derived from scholarship. Other students, who have traversed 
different fields of European poetry, will probably be able to 
complete the pedigree which I have endeavoured to establish 
in its main outlines from Ausonius to Waller. 


** Ros R 18 
? J 19 j 
[ / : i) 7 
) 1b., p. 119 
/ p. 138 
q / p. 147, ] 
om Fi ‘The Cruel Maid.” 
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HEALTH IN THE CITY. 
BY LORD BRABAZON. 


“Gop made the country, and man made the town,” says the poet. 
“* What wonder then,” he adds, “that health and virtue, 


That can alone make sweet the bitter drangh' 

That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threatened in the fields and groves.”’ 
As long as the pure air of heaven is excluded by narrow 
streets, polluted by millions of lungs, and vitiated by noxious 
gases (the product of the ignorance and carelessness of man), cities 
will be unhealthy ; as long as men crowd together, and take no 
precaution to preserve for themselves | spaces = here healthy 
exercise can be obtained, where pure air can be breathed, where 
flowers, and trees, and shrubs—the natural scavengers of the air— 
can grow, consuming those hurtful exhalations man is for ever 
exuding in his breath, and replacing them with the oxygen 
necessary to his existence, so long will men suffer the natural 
consequences of their neglect, and will deserve diy incur the 
penalty of law-breakers. For the laws of God in nature are not 
to be broken with impunity. Man has been gifted with intelli- 
gence. It is for him to use that intelligence aright, and, amongst 
other things, to learn how human life may be strengthened and 

prolonged, even under conditions adverse to its deve lopme nt. 

Now, although it is true that city life, as at present constituted, 
is not favourable to the physical progress of the human race, cities 
possess certain sanitary advantages over country districts which 
should compensate in some degree for their acknowledged defects. 
Cities are drier and warmer than the country. The best and 
cheapest food, clothing, and fuel can be obtained in them, and the 
highest scientific, medical, and surgical skill is at the disposal of 
the inhabitants. Institutions for the cure and alleviation of all 
descriptions of human sufferings abound in them, and the mind 
{the cause of many a physical malady) does not so easily stagnate 
and moulder in a city as in the country. But when all has been said 
which can be said in favour of the city, the broad fact remains 
that the death-rate of a population is in proportion to its density. 
In other words, the more closely people are crowded together, the 
greater is the mortality, so that, other things being equal, the death- 
rate of a city is bound to be greater than that of the country. 
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Accepting this axiom as true, and there is no reason to doubt its 
accuracy,— the obvious remedy in the case of cities is to open out 
the people, not to allow them to crowd together, to make side 
streets, planted as boulevards, erect well-built and _ properly- 
ventilated and drained houses, with gardens and courtyards 
attached, and to lay out public parks carde ns, and playgrounds 


in a fixed proportion to every square mile of land built over. 
Some of the more enlightened members of the Municipal Council 
of the city of Philasle hia have recognised the wisdom of 
such a course of action, and have endeavoured, unfortunately 


without success, to pass a law forbidding more than a certain 
amount of land to be built over without a stated proportion being 
devoted to purposes of public open-air recreation. It is to be hoped 
that before long our Legislature will pass some such law; but 
in the meantime the M: ropolitan Public Garden Association has, 
in conjunction with other kindred societies, endeavoured to arouse 
pub lic opinion to the necessity of providing more open spaces fo1 
the people in Lamon. In the course of two years it has been 
instrumental in opening to the public some fourteen gardens and 


four playgrounds. Th (Association does not undertake the per- 
manent maintenance of these public gardens, but transfers them to 
the local Vestries and District Boards as soon as it can induce 
these bodies to accept their management under the provisions of 
the Metropolitan Open Spaces Act of 1881. The transfer is not 
always easy of accomplishment, as some of these bodies are as yet 
hardly long-sighted enough to perceive the advantage which the 
acquisition of open spaces confers upon the ratepayers; but as 
public opinion becomes more alive to the necessity of action in the 

matter, municipal | s may be expected to take a wider and 
more liberal view of t duty they owe to the townspeople they 
represent. The health of the people should be one of the very 
first considerations of all governing bodies, and if the Metropolitan 
Public Garden Association, by its action, should sueceed in 
awakening the consciences of the ruling powers in our cities to a 
livelier sense of their re sponsibilitie s in the matter of sanitary 
reform, the members of the Association may legitimately enjoy 


the satisfaction of feeling that the time, labour, and money 
expended in their efforts to provide open spaces for the peopl 
have not been thrown away, and that they have materially 
assisted to increase the sun total of the public health and hap )pi- 


hess. 
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GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B. 


To some men of genius Fate allots ample time and opportunity 
for the full display of their strength and of their weakness. To 
others she allows only a few crowded days or months of action 
and of glory. The world measures these not by that which they 
could have done, but by that which they have done. It cannot 
be expected to redress the stinginess of Seclane. to make amends 
to those who either perish young or spend the greater part of a 
long life in struggling up to their natural place of eminence and 
command. Yet the life of an extraordinary man, who found but 
little play for his talent, has a pathetic interest of its own; for 
it resembles the lives of almost all his fellow-creatures, whose 
chances are even narrower than their capacities. The life of such 
a man as Sir Charles Napier shows what may be wrung from 
unkind circumstances. We, therefore, gladly take occasion of the 
excellent biography by Mr. Bruce, * which has recently appeared, 
to recall very briefly the principal events and exploits of his 
career. Should we so far excite the curiosity of our readers as to 
send them to Mr. Bruce’s book for further information, they will 
have reason to be grateful to us. It is just the right Life of an 
illustrious warrior, concise, clear, straightforward, and animated 
by enthusiasm for the hero, without any tincture of bitterness 
against those who honestly differed from him. 

Charles James Napier was born at Whitehall in 1782. His 
father, Colonel the Hon. George Napier, was an officer of ability 
and of a singularly lofty and disinterested character. His mother, 
Lady Sarah Napier, was the beautiful woman who might have 
been Queen of England. Among his brothers was William, dis- 
tinguished as a soldier, but still more distinguished as the 
author of the best military history in our language, and George, 
foremost in the storm of Ciudad Rodrigo, and afterwards 
os of the Cape of Good Hope. During the childhood of 
Charles Napier his family resided mostly at Cellbridge, near 
Dublin, where he saw much of the country people, eagerly 
listened to the tales of the peasantry, and became in sym- 
pathies thoroughly Irish. When he was only twelve years of 


* “Tife of General Sir Charles Napier, G.C.B.” By Mr. M. Bruce. With portrait 
and maps. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1885. 
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age he received a commission in the 53rd Regiment, and from that 
time spent his youth mostly at school or in barracks. In 1799 he 
became aide-de-camp to Sir James Duff, who commanded the 
Limerick district. There, when shooting, he had the misfortune to 
break his leg, and the further misfortune to have it set crooked. 
The doctors told him that, if he could bear the pain, they would 
break it again or bend it straight. What followed is so charac- 
teristic of the man, that it is best related in his own words 


(p. 9) :— 


“‘ Here, then, was I at seventeen, desperately in love with a Miss Massey, having a 
game leg in prospective, and i love with my leg also; so I said to the leg-carpenter, 
‘ Let me have one night for consideration.’ All that day and night were Miss 
Massey’s pretty eyes before n ‘e. it not soft and tale-telling ; not saying, ‘ Pig, will 
you marry me?’ ‘but scornfully s juinting at my game leg. There was Miss Massey, 
and there was I unable to do anything but hop. The per contra were two ill- looking 
doctors torturing me, and the reflection that they might again make a crooked job 
after the second fracture, as they had done after the first. However, my dear Miss 
Massey's eyes carried the day, and, just as I had decided, she and her friend Miss 
Vandeleur came in the dusk, upped up in men’s great-coats,to callon me. This was 
just like the pluck of a pretty Irish girl, and quite repaid my courageous resolve. | 
would have broken all my bones for her. So, after letting me kiss their hands, off 
my fair incognitas went, leaving me the happiest dog inthe world. The night passed 
with many a queer feel about the doctors coming like devil imps to torture me. ‘ Be 
quick !’ quoth I, as they entered. ‘Make the most of my courage while it lasts.’ It 
took all that day and part of the next to bend the leg with bandages, which were tied 
to a wooden bar, and tightened every hour, day and night. I fainted “ions al — 
and when the two torment rived next day struck my flag, saying, ‘Take aw: 
your bandages, for I can bear no niore. They were ti iken off, “and I felt in heaven ; 
not the less so that the leg ; straight. And it is now as str aight a one, I flatte 
myself, as ever bore up the y of a gentleman, or kicked a blackguard.” 


@uaint mixture of fortitude, chiveliy: and grotesque humour! 
Romance requires that Charles Napier should have married Miss 
Massey ; but destiny had arranged otherwise. Very warm-hearted 
and very sensitive to female charms, he was even poorer than 
most subalterns. He had singularly few illusions either about his 
own chances of he tion or about the splendour of a martial 

career. Allthrough life tormented by a consuming energy, urging 
him to be foremost in yeeee ship, in danger, and in olory, he was 
all through life haunted by a yearning after true felicity —after 

rest and country pursuits, and friends ship and domestic tender- 
ness. In 1803 an appointment on the staff of his cousin, General 





Fox, then commanding in the London district, brought hi im into 
familiar intercourse with a more famous cousin, Charles Fox, the 
orator and statesman. ‘This intercourse probably confirmed 


Napier in those democratic opinions which, in him, were blended 
with an unusual taste and aptitude for the business of govern- 
ment. 

In 1805, when England was threatened with a French in- 
vasion, Napier was transferred to Sir John Moore’s command 
at Hythe. For Moore he conceived and retained throughout 
life the deepest affection and reverence. Fox, who had become 
Prime Minister, gave him a majority in a regiment about to 
sail for the Cape of Good Hope. But having been delayed by 
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contrary winds at Portsmouth, he grew so intimate with the 
officers of the 50th, that they contrived to have him gazetted 
as Major in their regiment, which went out to Lisbon in the 
year 1808. As the colonel happened to be absent, Napier was 
in command, and so remained throughout that campaign. He 
shared Sir John Moore’s advance and retreat, and, after acts 
of the most reckless intrepidity, was severely wounded and 
made prisoner in the battle of Corunna. Many years later he 
wrote for his wife and children an account of his adventures 
in and immediately following that engagement. Mr. Bruce has 
very rightly printed the narrative in full. It is too long to be 
reproduced in these pages, and quotation would spoil its effect. 
But it would be hard to find in literature a narrative at once 
so vivid and so homely, so plain and yet so terrible. 

Napier received particular courtesy from the French generals, 
and in a little while obtained his freedom on parole. As soon 
as an exchange had been effected, he rejoined the army, and 
served as a volunteer in the renowned Light Division. At the 
battle of Busaco he remained on horseback under a fire so terrible 
that all the staff thought it prudent to dismount. There he was 
again hit, the bullet ‘entering the cheek, breaking the jawbone, 
and finally lodging close to the ear. He was carried from the 
field apparently dead, and laid in a chapel of the convent of 
Busaco, next to a room in which some of our ofhcers were eating 
and drinking. Through the partition he heard the revellers 
speak of his father and mother, and praise their wonderful 
beauty. “I was so delighted with this,” he writes, “as hardly 
to feel pain, but finally disgust at these men for being out of 
the battle so excited me that I got up from the pallet on which 
I had been laid, walked clean out, and got to the convent door 
looking for my horse.” Fortunately an old comrade who had 
also been wounded came to the convent at that moment, and made 
Napier return to his couch. For several months he was im- 
prisoned at Lisbon by his wound, which gave him much pain, 
and disfigured him for life. Thirty years afterwards the remem- 
brance of what he then endured “shook his ver y soul.” Indeed, 
only an iron constitution, hardened by rigid temperance and 
severe exercise, could have borne up against all the accidents, 
the wounds, the privations, the labours of that adventurous life. 

In March 1811, when Massena retreated from before the lines of 
Torres Vedras, Napier, with his wound still bandaged, rode ninety- 
two miles on one horse and in one course to join the pursuers. But 
his Peninsular warfare was almost ended, for in the following 
year he became Colonel of the 102nd Regiment, which had 
remained in England. With it he went out next year to the 
Bermudas, and with it he served under General Beckwith in the 
war with the United States. He found no further opportunities 
of gaining distinction on the field of battle, but conceived the 
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plan of a vast servile insurrection in the south which should 
instantly disable the Republic, and put an end to the institution 
of slavery. The authorities were happily incapable of grasping 
this colossal scheme, which, if sailed into execution, must have 
proved fatal either to the United States or to the American 
Empire of Britain. 

Upon his return from the American War, Napier spent five 
obscure, but laborious years chiefly at the Military College near 
Farnham, in Surrey. ‘The few extracts from his notebooks of 
this period, given by his biographer, are enough to show how 
wide was his professional reading, how acute and inventive his 
professional intelligence, how lively his interest in great subjects 
lying beyond the scope of his profession. His criticism of 
Alexander as a general and a ruler is especially interesting. 
Alexander has been left to the romance writers, more particularly 
the historians, who know little of war. Napier’s disquisition 
enables even a civilian to see what was most admirable in 


Alexander’s military conduct. Turning to more modern subjects, 
we may wonder at the fulness of his faith in the healing and per- 
fecting powers of a free press. This keen, resolute, imperious 


soldier, who may be counted among the ablest of paternal despots, 
had a faith in liberty which Shelle »y or Vergniaud might have 

envied. In real sympathy for the ‘people, Napier was as rich 

as the great Napoleon was poor; but his utterances upon English 
politics sometimes remind us that the Emperor began life as 
a Jacobin. 

In May 1819 Napier was appointed an inspecting field-officer 
in the lonian Islands, then forming part of our empire. On 
arriving at Corfu he found leisure to visit the mainland, and 
to acquaint himself with the affairs of the Greeks and of Ali 
Pasha. He felt warmly for the Greeks then in arms against 
the Sultan, and even entertained hopes of making Ali’s ambition 
subservient to their freedom. With this object he offered Ali 
his advice and assistance in repelling the armies of the Porte. 
Ali would have been glad to employ him, but would not follow 
his counsel, and Napier was far too rational a man to give his 
life when his advice was rejected. Ata later period he entered 
into communication with the Greeks themselves. The Greek 
patriots were as wilful and unwise as the old tyrant of Janina. 
Napier was forced to content himself with wishing them well; 
and the principal result of all his endeavours to help them was 
a friendship with Byron, who had dedicated himself to the Greek 
cause. 

In 1822 Napier at last got an appointment which gave 


him something to do. He became Military Resident of 


Cephalonia—in other words, governor, with almost discretionary 
powers, of an island containing 60,000 inhabitants. He found 
the people poor, indolent, and oppressed by feudal domination, 
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Public works there were none worth naming; and of private 
enterprise so little, that in all Cephalonia there was not a cart. 
Napier undertook to civilise Cephalonia, and with this object 
toiled as Frederick toiled to make Prussia a great power. He 
rose at four o'clock in the morning, and worked fourteen hours 
a day. He reorganised the administration of justice, he broke 
the power of the nobles, he introduced agricultural colonists 
to teach the natives, he drained marshes, carried roads across 
lofty and rugged mountains. formed harbours and “ga and 
adorned the towns with useful and stately public buil lings. 


Many of these works he executed by means of the corv , but 
that institution he had found in existence when he came. U inder 
his rule the unpaid labour was equitably imposed, and was 


employed solely in works conducive to the wealth, he ath, and 
convenience of the island. After eight years of heroic industry 


his career in Cephalonia was brought to a close by differences 
with Sir Frederick Adam, the High Commissio mer | f the Ionian 
Islands, who resented his brusque ways, and could not appreciate 


his fine qualities. 
Napier returned to England in 1832 with an invalid wife and two 
young children. A short time previously he had lost his n nother, 


to whom he was tenderly attached, and he was soon to experience 
an overwhelming blow in the death of his wife. On renedalteg 
something of his old elasticity he went to Normandy to economise, 
and to occupy himself with teaching his daughters. But the 
worm gnawed still. and, made restless by the vague stirring of 


powers which he could neither quiet nor employ, he wandered 
back to Bath, thence to Ireland, and thence back to England 
again. His idle hours he filled up with various literary under- 
takings, amongst them an historical novel on the Norman 
Conquest. His description of the battle of Hastings may rank 
with the best passages in Kingsley’s novels; but the rest of 
his story is chiefly remarkable for a wild humour, and for the 
strong expression of political opinions. He had always been 

a Radical, and, although not a Chartist, entered fully into the 
teat which gave Chartism its strength. He was very near 
coming into armed conflict with the Chartists. For in 1839, 
when the condition of England had become very critical, and 
discontent was general, Lord Hill offered him, and he accepted, 
the command of the Northern District. The year before he 
had been made a Knight Commander of the Bath. 

Sir Charles Napier “held his arduous and ungrateful command 
in the north for more than two years. His journals and corre- 
spondence during this time display a suslhabniny for the people 
and sympathy with popular instincts very rare in a grizzled 
veteran who believes in discipline, and has seen blood flow like 
water. But he was perfectly resolute in the discharge of his 
duty, pondered every detail, and prepared for every contingency. 
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He was responsible for the eleven northern counties, with all 
their immense towns and wide tracts of wild country. He could 
dispose of only 4,000 soldiers, broken up into twenty-six detach- 
ments, some of them two hundred miles distant from his head- 
quarters. Many of the detachments, again, were made almost 
helpless by the practice of billeting the men by twos and threes 
in remote quarters. It was not easy for him either to increase 
or to concentrate his force. The british army was at that time 
in a state of weakness and decrepitude such as this generation 
can scarcely picture to ‘itself, The magistrates, peaceable and 
timorous men, thought them neat s secured by the presence of one 


red coat here and ot another there. All the work was of a kind 
thoroughly distasteful to “ct "ie anxiety was terrible. He 


was now nearly sixty years of age, bore the scars of several 
wounds, and suffered much from short breathing and weakness. 
ne he still struggled on, with grim gaiety, toiling as hard as he 


had toiled in Cephalonia, and writing for from fourteen to sixteen 
houits every day. Tu before the Chartist meeting on Kersall 


Moor, near Manchester, he obtained a secret introduction to their 
leaders, and spoke to them as a friend, promising that if they 
behaved peaceably neither soldier nor policeman should be in 
sight, but warning them that ~ would be upon them if any 
disorder occurred. The meeting proved modest in numbers, and 
still more modest in language. 


put 


In the course of the year 1841 Napier accepted a post on the 
Indian staff. Heseems to have accepted chiefly because he was so 
poor, that if he had died then he would have left his daughters 
in extreme poverty. ‘l'o go out to India was perilous; for he was 


so infirm of body that he could not, at this time, induce any office 
to insure his life. <A little while before he had said, with strange 


prevision, “ My life has but twelve years to run; ” and added, ‘ 

is probable that the short peas which is left for me of life An 
be the most eventful of the whole.” He resigned his command 
of the Northern Division in Colaba: and took command at 
Poona in December of the same year. In the April following 


the Bombay Government requested that he might take charge of 
the troops in Upper and Lower Scinde, and in September he 
arrived at Kurachee. 

Seana the country of the Lower Indus,—in extent, 
in surface, a and in climate, be ars a ceneral resemblance to Egypt. 
A vast river subject to high floods; a valley fertile in so far as it 
is covered by the annual inundation; on either side of the valley 
extensive deserts, for the most part sandy, but sometimes rocky ; 
intense heat, and in the cultivated districts a most relaxing 
atmosphere ; such are the chief physical peculiarities of Scinde. 
The native Scindees and Hindoos were ingenious, peaceable, and 
cowardly, and had long been subject to Ameers of the Belooch race, 


who had established and maintained their power by the swords of 
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their warlike countrymen from the mountains. Since the beginning 
of this century the Ameers had had occasional intercourse with 
the rulers of our Indian empire. The first step towards a close 
intimacy was the treaty of 1809, which was renewed in 1820. 
In 1838, Lord Auckland, who was then preparing to place Shah 
Soojah on the throne of Afghanistan, thrust upon the Ameers a 
treaty whereby we, in exchange for the revenues of certain terri- 
tories, undertook to maintain, for the defence of Scinde, 5,000 
British troops. In virtue of this treaty, Kurachee, on the coast, 
and Bukkur and Shikarpoor, in Upper Scinde, received British 
garrisons. The Ameers had accepted this treaty with reluctance, 
and saw in our Afghan disasters a chance of breaking off the 
detested connection. Such was the position of affairs at the time 
of Sir Charles Napier’s arrival. The course of subsequent events, 
which led to the conquest of Scinde, is too intricate to be fairly 
stated here. It is clearly and carefully summarised by Mr. Bruce, 
and to his pages we refer those who wish to form a judgment 
upon the policy pursued by Napier and Ellenborough. They 
will probably come to the conclusion that the conquest of Scinde, 
if not justifiable upon the principles supposed to control the 
mutual relations of civilised states, was quite as justifiable as the 
majority of our Indian conquests, and to the further conclusion 
| that for what took place Lord Ellenborough was more responsible 
| than Sir Charles Napier. 

Leaving Kurachee, the general sailed up the Indus to Hydera- 
bad, where he had an interview with the Ameers of Lower 
Scinde, and then continued his voyage up to Sukkur to join his 
! troops. There he resumed his negotiations with the Ameers and 
his correspondence with Lord Ellenborough. His complaints 
| against the Ameers were principally two; that they had levied, 
on boats passing up and down the river, tolls prohibited by 
| treaty, and that they had been intriguing with the Sikhs for a 
combined attack upon the British forces. Personally, he was 
convinced that the Ameers were bad and tyrannical rulers, and 
felt every inclination to hold them to the letter of their bargain. 
He reported all that he had learnt, and the conclusions which 
he had drawn therefrom to the Governor-General, who entirely 
agreed with him, and sent a new and more stringent treaty for 
the acceptance of the Ameers. This treaty Napier presented to 
them in the December of 1842. The Ameers hesitated, remon- 
strated, feigned to give way, and prepared for the w orst. They 
began to assemble their warriors, and at the same time Napier 
passed his troops over from Sukkur to the left bank of the 
Indus. 

Matters were brought to a crisis in the following manner. 
Roostum, one of the Ameers of Upper Scinde, had resolved to 
| abdicate in favour of his brother Ali Moorad. Ali Moorad’s claims 
. were supported by the British Government, but were disputed 
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by the sons of Roostum. They retired into the desert and seize: 
the fortress of Emaum Ghur. Sir Charles Napier fast “a 
resolved upon an expedition against this fortress, concerning 


whose strength he knew nothing certain, and of its situation 
only this—that it |: ay 100 miles deep in the desert. So formidable 
is this desert, rolled in immense waves of sand, that to cross it 
with any large force was impracticable. He moved with 350 
men of the 22nd Regiment, all mounted on camels, 200 of the 
Scinde Horse, and two 24-lb. howitzers. At the end of the 
second day’s march he had to send back most of his cavalry. 
But on the morning of the eighth day he reached Emaum Ghur 
without a single casualty, and found that the garrison of 2,000 
men had just. marched out. On the 15th January, 1843, he 
caused the fortress to be blown up, in the presence and with the 
consent of Ali Moorad. Thus, without a formal act of hostility 
against the Ameers, and without loss of life, Sir Charles Napier 
destroyed a fortress inaccessible to Europeans in the hot season, 
a fortress invaluable to the Beloochees as a place of retreat and 
basis of new operations. The audacity of the attempt, the 
novelty of the means, the rapidity of movement, and the com- 
pleteness of the success combine to make this expedition one of 
the most wonderful incidents in the wonderful history of Indian 
warfare. 

When the General returned to the Indus, he found that the 
Ameers had not yet signed the new treaty. They had many 
excuses to make, and Major Outram, then political agent at 
Hyderabad, was disposed to believe in their sincerity. But 
every day that passed brought appreciably nearer the season 
during which Europeans can neither march nor fight in Scinde. 
There came rumours that the force of the Ameers was daily 
increasing. Wherefore, in the last days of January, Napier 
again put his army in motion, this time towards Hyderabad. 
Moving slowly southwards, he reached Muttaree on the 16th 
February, and there learnt that the Belooches were entrenched 
only a few miles away. The same night he set forward to 
encounter them, and in the morning found himself with 2,200 
available men in presence of a hostile army variously estimated 
at from 22,000 to 36,000. The battle which followed, the battle 
of Meeanee, was one of the most obstinate and terrible which 
our troops have ever fought in India. On both sides the valour 
was equal; but ten-fold odds were more than counterbalanced by 
the genius of a great commander, and the Belooches were driven 
from the field with a loss of 6,000 men. The immediate con- 
sequence of this victory was the capture of Hyderabad and its 
citadel, with six of the Ameers. 

Shere Mohammed, reputed the best soldier among the Ameers, 
was still at the head of anarmy. Negotiations opened between 
him and Sir Charles Napier merely gave him time to gather rein- 
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forcements, and to choose a strong position at Dubha, not far from 
Hyderabad. The British army also had been reinforced from 
Sukkur and from Bombay. On the 24th March, the General, 
with 5,000 men, stormed the position at Dubha, which was held 
by 25 000 Belooch warriors. This victory was almost as bloody, 
and quite as decisive, as the victory of Meeanee. Shere Moham- 
med’s army was shattered to pieces. He was unable to collect 
another. Harly in April his strongholds of Meerpoor and 
Omercote were in the possession of the conqueror, and before the 
close of the year he was driven to take refuge at the Court of 
Lahore. 

The subjugation of Scinde had thus been completed within three 
months. Lord Ellenborough had determined upon its annexa- 
tion, and appointed Sir Charles Napier as the first Governor. 
The story of his administration, which lasted rather more than 
four years, forms the most fascinating part of Mr. Bruce's 
book. Napier’s authority was now more absolute than it had 
been in Cephalonia, and its boundaries were no longer those of a 
small island, but those of a considerable kingdom. Neither years 
nor infirmities, neither the toils of war nor the terrible climate 
of Scinde, could impair his energy or quench his ardour. The 
instinct of construction, the passion for good government, the 
power of taking wide views and minute pains, were as eminently 
his in Scinde, as they had been in Cephalonia. A sincere wish to 
make the people happy a wish shared by him with many Indian 
administrators—was, in him, united with something much less 
common ; an insight into their character, a symp athy even for 
their weakness. Witness the following passage, ate yy Mr. 
Bruce, from his journal for the year 1844 (p. 148) 





“The poor people come to me with earnest prayers. They never come without 
cause ; but are such liars, and so bad at explaining, that, were their language under- 
stood by me, it would be hard to reach facts. On all these occasions my plan is a 
most unjust one. For, against all evidence, I decide in favour of the poor, and argue 
against the argument of the Government ‘people as long as I can. My formula is 
this : Punish the Government servants first, and inquire about the right and wrong 
when there is time! This is the way to prevent tyranny and make the people happy, 
and render public servants honest. The latter know that they have no chance of 
justice if they are complained against, and, consequently, take good care to please the 
poor. If the complaint is that they cheat Government, oh, that is another question. 
Then they have fair trials and leniency.” 


This is all very well in the mouth of an irresistible conqueror ; 
but few governments are so strong that they could afford to hold 
such language. Every one, however, will recognise the deep 
sagacity of the following passage, written with reference to his 
work in Cephalonia, but equally applicable to his work in Scinde 


(p. 92) :— 


“How entirely all things depend on the mode of executing them, and how 
ridiculous mere theories are! My successor thought, as half the world alw ays think, 
that a man in command has only to order, and obedience will follow. Nothing is 
more easy than to order, consequently nothing so easy as to command. te this light 
nine-tenths of the world view the matter, never dreaming of the constant reflection, 
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constant watchfulness, writing, reading, consultations, and other details required to 
secure obedience, and give vigour of execution to the most common commands. 
Hence they are baffled, not from want. of talent, but from inactivity, negligence ; 
vainly thinking that, while they spare themselves, every one under them will work 


like horses.”’ 

Napier’s first task as Governor of Scinde was to provide for 
internal order. He formed a native police, composed chiefly of 
Scindees, the race which had gained most by the change of 
masters. But he carefully avoided putting any slight upon the 
Beloochees, who had been rulers of the country. He confirmed 
all their chiefs in the feudal possessions formerly held of the 
Ameers, only substituting a small rent for the obligation of mili- 
tary service. If the tenant could not pay even this rent, he ceded 
to the Government an equivalent portion of his estate, which was 
then let in small holdings to the ryots. Napier retained the 
kardars, or native collectors of revenue, annexing to their office a 
salary so liberal as to take away all excuse for corruption. He 
gave the post of magistrate to more than one Belooch sirdar, 
and even raised Belooch battalions. He abolished slavery, and, 
by a severe administration of justice, gave equal security of life 
and property to men of all races. His labours in this department 
alone would have fatigued any ordinary man. For some time 
after the conquest the country was unsettled, and crime was 
plentiful. Yet in every grave criminal case the sentence was 
submitted for his ap proval, and he never ordered execution 
without at least two, often several days’, consideration. 

Next to the provision for police, justice, and finance, public 
works engaged the industry of the Governor of Seinde. Such 
fortresses as could still be useful were repaired. Barracks more 
healthy and comfortable than had yet been seen in India were 
constructed. Kurachee was provided with a pier, a lighthouse, 
and a water communication with the Indus. Roads and irriga- 
tion works were everywhere begun. Simultaneously with these 
and other useful undertakings, he relieved the people of many 
taxes which they had paid to the Ameers. Yet he contrived 
always to have a surplus in his treasury, for he was a painstak- 
ing ruler, and painstaking is the essence of thrift. Neither his 
industry, however, nor his organising power, nor his economy, 
could endear him to the East India Company or to its servants. 
These servants, as civilians, did not like a military Governor, 
least of all when he proved successful. Napier retorted by 
describing the old Indian as a man full of curry and bad Hindu- 
stani. The East India hempedy hated him as a proud, self- 
willed, and incomprehensible person. It stood between him and 
the public recognition of his services. For his exploits in the 
conquest of Scinde—e xploits unsurpassed by any which English 
generals have performed in Asia—he had received, indeed, the 





thanks of Parliament, and had been made a Grand Poesmecider of 
the Bath; but for subsequent services, not less honourable, he 
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received no recognition whatever. This was as it should be ; for 
originality is the unpardonable sin. 

Tn the ‘beginning of the year 184 Napier’s civil labours were 
diversified by an admirable feat of arms. All alo ne the western 
frontier of our Indian Empire the mountaineers have been 
robbers from time immemorial. Conspicuous in this profession 
were the tribes of the Cutchee Hills. These tribes had for many 
years spread terror and devastation over Upper Scinde. They 
had never yet been subdued by any conqueror, Asiatic or 
European. They could muster 18,000 swordsmen, and their 
rocky fortresses, vast, intricate, and unexplored, were commonly 
supposed to be impregnable. Yet, within two months, with less 
than 5,000 regular troops, and with little effusion of blood, Sir 
Charles Napier, by a series of beautiful strategic movements, very 
lucidly explained in Mr. Bruce’s Life, swept all these brave bar- 
barians from their best points of vantage, crowded them into their 
last stronghold of Trukkee, and reduced them to surrender at 
discretion. For the display of all the qualities which combine to 
form a great captain, 

“The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill,”’ 

this campaign has rarely been equalled in history. All the 
critics had agreed to declare its failure inevitable ; and its success 
was complete, More than once the veterans who had proved 
their own strength, and the strength of their chief, desponded ; 

but his high heart never quailed. More than once he might have ex- 
acted honourable terms and retired ; but he knew that peace could 
be secured only by total conquest, ‘and he would hear of nothing 
less than unconditional surrender. More than once he might have 
fallen upon the tribes encumbered with their families and cattle ; 
but he knew that in the last resort the tribesmen not unfrequently 
passed their own women and children at the edge of the sword, 
and he disdained to purchase a premature victory at the peril of 
so many helpless and innocent lives. For with all his joy in 
battle, his fierce, irritable temperament of body and soul, he was 
ever full of pity for those who had none to protect or befriend 
them. 

Sir Charles Napier took a notable advantage of the surrender 
of the hill men. Their barren and difficult country made robbery 
at once easy and necessary for them. He therefore planted out 
the clans in such open districts within our frontier as afforded 
them land to cultivate. The wildest and most unruly spirits he 
drafted into his police. The robbers’ den he left empty and 
silent, and since then armies of freebooters have ceased to pour 
down from the mountains upon the plains of the Indus. The 
next year brought equal chances of military distinction. Upon 
the outbreak of the first Sikh war he assembled at Roree, the 
most northerly town of his province, an army of 15,000 men, with 
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a large train of artillery, all in the highest state of discipline and 
equipment. Had he been allowed to use this force, the war must 
have been brought to an end far sooner and with far less loss. 
But after Sir Hugh Gow: oh had been almost defeated at ferozeshah, 
Napier was summoned to Lahore to ass:st the councils of the 
Governor-General. He was received with all honour, but in the 
meantime his own troops were forced to remain inactive, and in 
the long ride to Lahore and back he contracted the disease w hich, 
within a few years, proved fatal. 

In July 1847 Sir Charles Napier resigned the government of 
Scinde. He returned to England worn out with incessant work 
and with much sickness, yet glowing with the fire of youth and 
not forsaken by its illusions. The rest of life had little to bring 
beyond trouble and vexation of spirit. The East India Company, 
who hated him, and whom he hated, were forced by the disasters 
of the second Sikh war, by the influence of Wellington, and by 
the popular outery, to send him out to India as Commander-in- 
Chief. He arrived in May 1849, and found the war finished. Much 
as he disliked the routine work of his office, he felt that he could 
not lay down a burden which he had so recently taken up. So h 
threw his soul into the reform of the Indian army, the construc- 
tion of proper barracks for the soldiers, the correction of luxury 
among the officers, and the lightening of that enormous baggage 
train which clogs every movement of our armies in the East. When 
Governor of Scinde he had organised a baggage camel corps ; but 
this the Indian Government allowed to fall into disuse, and, 
unlike the fighting camel corps, also due to him, it has never been 
revived. Now, as forme rly, he set, in his own person, the 
example of that soldierly simplicity which he expected from 
others. By reductions in the establishment of the Commander- 
in-Chief he saved the Treasury £750 a month. He foresaw the 
danger of a Sepoy revolt, and was the first to enrol Ghoorkhas 
in the regular army. Indeed, certain measures which he took to 
obviate a mutiny of native troops proved the occasion of his 
quarrel with the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie Mr. Bruce’s 
~~ of that quarrel differs considerably from the version given 
by Mr. Bosworth Smith in his “ Life of Lord Lawrence.” Its con- 
sequence was Napier's resignation. As he travelled from Simla 
to Bombay he enjoyed, despite his disgrace, a continuous triumph. 
That the soldiers whom he had so often led to victory, and for whose 
welfare he had been so nobly solicitous, should have crowded to 
greet him need not surprise us. It is more remarkable that the 
chiefs of ccnquered Scinde were among the foremost to honour 
their fallen conqueror. Even so the Cephalonian peasants culti- 
vated a piece of land which he had left untilled, and, year 
by year, without disclosing their names, sent him the proceeds. 
There was a strange charm about this terrible man. 

Sir Charles Napier reached London in the spring of 1851. The 
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titles and rewards so often lavished on lesser men were not for 
him, nor did he care about. He retired to Oaklands, a small 
property which he had in Hampshire, and there gave himself up 
to country occupations, to writing, and to works of benevolence. 
“ When I die, may the poor regret me!” was with him a familiar 
wish. He had also the happiness of domestic affection. Some 
years after the death of his first wife he had married again, and 
was as fortunate in his second as in his first marriage. So lively 
was his interest in the education of his children, that throughout 
his first and busiest year in Scinde he regularly received and 
returned with corrections their work in mathematics and other 
studies. He had at length attained to the fruition of that repose 
so often and so vainly desired in earlier years. But he was not to 
enjoy it long, for he was now sinking fast’ towards the grave. At 
the funeral of the Duke of W ellington he caught a severe cold, 
which hastened his end. He died in August 1853, and was buried 
in the churchyard. of the military chapel at Portsmouth. “] 
leave my actions to history,” he had written. History will not 
forget those actions, but she will pronounce that Charles Napier, 
who achieved so much, had a talent and a character superior 
even to his achievements. 





THE NEEDS OF OUR HOSPITALS. 


BY WALTER PYE, F.R.C.S. 


AMONG those questions which have lately been forced upon the 
attention of all who concern themselves with the social problems 
of the life of town-dwellers, which can now no longer be escaped 
from even by those who, in less anxious times, have been content 
to let affairs go on in their old ways, one that has become very 
prominent is that the financial and social position of ion toe 
has within a comparatively short time undergone some profound 
alteration, and that whatever may be the final outcome, the 
present is evidently a time of anxiety, even of alarm, to thei 


promoters and supporters. 


But few people outside what may be termed the hospital 
circle know at all how r “i the strain is, with what difficulty old- 
established time-honoured institutions, as our general hospitals 
manage to keep their doors open ; and how, even with the utmost 
economy and with the greatest exertions, these doors in many 
cases can now no longer be kept freely swinging wide to every 
necessitous and appropriate patient, ward after ward having to 


be closed as the only means of maintaining an efficient standard 
of relief in the remainder. 

Yet our eyes are caught at every turn with catch- “penny 
pleadings, mountebank shows, and other devices to get mone} 
which a patent medicine monger might be ashamed to use, and 
which it is a degradation for institutions, whose existence should 
be the noblest and the most complete vindication of the high aim 
of the medical calling, to stoop, and to deem themselves forced to 
stoop, to adopt. 

One factor in this condition of affairs is no doubt the multi- 
plicity of small special hospitals which have sprung up of late 


rears, many of which depend lar; gely upon emotional appeals of 
Pp 


one kind or another. Some of these are without question very 
worthy of support, and others as certainly will not bear investiga 

tion into the reasons for their existence, the purity of the motives 
of their founders, or their general management. But for our 
present purpose—namely, the consideration ‘of the relations which 
subsist between hospitals and the labourers in hospitals and the 
general public—we need only consider those institutions which 
are strictly general or catholic in their aims, those which are 
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open to all, intended for the reception of all forms of disease 
and injury ; and, inasmuch as not only in London, but in (most 
of) the larger towns throughout the country, some machinery for 
instruction of students and nurses is found attached to them, 
intended for the study and the diffusion of knowledge of what is 
still best called the art of healing. 

But after narrowing down the question of the relations of 
hospitals and patients to those which obtain in large general 
hospitals, the subject will be still too large for consideration in 
one paper, and we find that the expansion of hospital work has 
led to its being split into two great departments. We have, that 
is, a large, often a vast,“¢mprovident dispensary giving out-door 
medical. relief, but for many reasons, which we cannot here enter 
into, capable of being worked at very small expense; and the 
hospital itself, receiving and caring for patients under its own 
roof, supplying normal and every abnormal requirement for 
their existence first, and then for their medical treatment, and 
naturally doing all this at a sreat cost per head. 

Out-patient * departments ‘of hospitals have grown up almost 
eee around the original ward buildings for the rece ption of 

n-patients. Like the old man of the sea, they bid fair, unless 
ieee | is done soon, to strangle their origina! mainstay, and 
to make the struggle for existence to many worthy medical 
practitioners too hard a battle, while they sap the spirit of inde- 
pendence among the artizan class and those in similar positions, 
which assuredly stands in no need of unnecessary attack. 

But though the difficulties, social and economical, in which the 
subject of hospital out-patient relief is involved are very grave, so 
grave indeed that it is now felt on all sides that decisive action 
of some sort must of necessity be taken, and the longing eyes 
of many look for a deus ex machind, in the shape of a Royal 
Commission, to come and put all things straight, still the out- 
patient departments are not themselves serious taxes upon the 
funds of hospitals, and the question we have set ourselves here to 
consider is, Why is it that the large hospitals are not at this time 
even holding their own in public estimation and support, as 
evidenced by their power of raising money in accordance with 
their requirements ? 

Our inquiry will be limited to the condition of the general 
hospitals, Metropolitan and Provincial, whose character “stands 
above all question, bearing in mind that from the money point 
of view the relation of the hospital to the public is chiefly 
concerned with the curative work which is done in the wards. 

That the financial position and prospects of the hospitals are 
bad at this time unfortunately stands in no need of demonstra- 
tion ; but it may well be the case that the public have become so 
used to the cry of “Wolf, wolf!” that they do not realise that now 
indeed the wolf of hunger is knocking at the hospital doors. 
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But it is not those (certainly not those a lone) who have always 
been importunate ae rhters of the horse leech who now suffer. 
One hospital after another, which in past time used to feel con- 
fident that if need arose funds could be got without any 
exhaustive call on the inherent strength of the institution, now 
has to contract its work, reducing the number of beds, or shutting 


whole wards at a time. Thus the hospital with which the 
writer 1s most ony concerned, St. Mary’s, sees week after 
week the pressure upon the beds still kept open so extreme, 


that patients really unfit to be moved have to be sent away 
while standing “swept,’ but not garnished, is an empty accident 
ward capable “of holding a large number of beds, together with 
other wards standing simi ilarly vacant. There is no money left 
to pay for their furnishi ng, and if there were, we should not feel 
justified in incurring the entailed increase of our working 


expenses. 
Yet this same hospital used to pride itself that it never 
had to go to the public with special appeals, and to boast that 


its requirements and the support of its subscribers went hand in 
hand. 

And this is only one out of many instances in London alone 
Guy’s, St. Thomas’s, King’s College, the Children’s Hospital 
(in no sense a special hospital) and many others, have all the 
same tale to tell; indeed, the difficulty would be to find one, 
with the exception perhaps of St. Bartholomew’s, with its large 
investments in improving house property, which is not crippled 
in its work to an extent which till of late has been absolutely 
unknown. 

Nor can we consider that the difficulty is due to an over- 
production in past years of hospital accommodation ; the very 
reverse is the case, in London, at any rate, where ye ar by yea 
the disproportion between the number of beds open for the 
reception of hospital patients, and the extent of the population 
becomes more and more strikingly apparent, notwithstanding 
that the supply was never even nearly equal to the demand. 

We find, then, that this want of money causes a patent in- 
sufficiency in the amount of work done by the hospitals, shown 
by the extent to which relief has to be refused to deserving cases, 
and this in spite of an increasing fervour, a feverishness rather, 
in the manner in which they beg for help. There seems to be 
on the part of the public an apathy also increasing, and a failure | 
to recognise that the maintenance of hospitals in their full 
efficiency is a duty which it falls to every good citizen to carry 
out to the extent of his ability. 

This conception of public obligation is one which has been a 
characteristic of English-speaking people up to the present time, 
and long may it continue to be so. Nowhere else, except in the 
far East, do we find such a general recognition of the duty of 
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the Haves to contribute voluntarily, and in their share to the 
Have-nots. And so it comes to pass that we look instinctively 
to voluntary action to support institutions whose existence is 
vital to the well-being of the community, and which would have 
to be supported by the State were this aid to fail. 

This giving in meal instead of being mulcted in malt is a self- 
taxation which saves us, or at any rate has done so up to the 
present, and its advantages are obvious so long as the system 
works. But let us suppose for a moment—and the supposition 
is at this time only too much like a recognition of a fact—that 
the voluntary supplies for public charities, acipny , homes, ete., 
including the hospitals, were to fall to a point below the minimum 


required | for their continued existence. Is it not plain that 
these last, the hospitals, would stand quite clearly out from the 
crowd of miscellaneous charities, and would be recognised as 
necessary things, institutions whose existence in an actively 
useful form is essential to the physical well-being of the whole 
community, and which the community cannot, even for its own 
most selfish reasons, afford to let coll: lapse 

This could be argued for the rest of that vast crowd of societies 


for administering relief in all directions, which are now lumped 
together in the public mind (wrongly as we think) with 
hospitals proper; and the decayed washerwoman and _ the 
daughters of the indigent bald could not expect from the State 
a recognition of any special claims for greater comfort or better 
education than is given to-others who have to come upon the 
State. 

But has this essential difference between hospital and other 
relief institutions, the outcome of mere omg ever sufh- 
ciently been orasped ? Do the most zealous, or at any rate the 
most noisy, advocates for increased hospital fenton. 4 trouble 
themselves about the relations now subsisting between the 
hospitals and the outside world? Is the “case for the hospitals,” 
in fine, placed fairly before that public who are the ultimate 
judges of their usefulness, and whose support must de pend upon 
the nature of their judgment ? All attempts which may have 
been made in this direction must certainly have failed in their 
object, or the present state of affairs would be different ; but we 
doubt much if there has been shown at any time a genuine con- 
tinued desire to diffuse among the people a general know ledge of 
the real aims and ends of hospitals, of the nature of their w vork, 
and of the obligations under which all classes of the community 
are placed with regard to them. 

Of another sort of advocacy we have enough and to spare, of 
that special pleading which tries to appeal throu; oh the emotions 
to the pockets ; but, ungracious and ungrateful as it may seem, 
we believe that the course which many honest but impulsive 
well-wishers to hospitals take in forcing their claims upon the 
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public, only deepens the 
of the question. 

For the sake of the appeal picked cases are quoted, often most 
deeply touching from their personal side and the individual suffer- 
ing endured, and the manner of its alleviation is enlarged upon 
with all accessories of descriptive word- painting. This would be 

all well enough to do were the other not left undone; but it seems 
as if this were the only recognised way in which hospitals ar 
allowed to come before the public and claim support. We 
nowhere read a passionless, unemotional statement of the routine 
of the daily work through year after year, or any plain descrip- 
tion of how in hospitals a vast accumulation of facts about 
processes of disease always being gathered and sifted ; how 
ideas born of experience of seeming success or failure are tested 


general misconception of the real state 


— 


and tried again if they bear a promise of advancement, o1 
rejected after investigation, as could nowhere else be done. 
Such a statement, it might t be thought, would have a greater com- 
pelling power over the bres . es pocket of a possible contributo. 
than tales of the relief of individuals. Yet the statement is not 
made. 


Nay, further, an account which might, with a very fair degre 


of exactness and with absolute truthfulness, be well drawn out. 


of the definite, tangible results of hospital work, say from decad 


to decade, as it affects the well-] eine of the community, has 
never, we believe, been placed before it. 


Take the last ten vears. If the tale were plainly told of the 


victories of medicine and surgery in the battlefields of th 
hospitals, of lengthened years, of active life restored; yet mor 
if it were told and eceenion ni ied what triumphs lie almost 
within the grasp of scientifi rkers in the medical p coleiad n 
if only opportunities are grante sd them, we believe such machin 
for money-getting as Albert Hall bazaa ars and women heeadiac 
at the street corners might be allowed to become as extinct a 
the dodo. 

But the statement is not made, and those to whom hospit: 


must look for sup port are still appealed to almost entirely fron 
the side of ae 700 1-nature or tl 


heir emotions. The outcome 
that there is a cult { fixed between the hospitals and the peop! 
through hs of a common understanding, not only of the worthi- 


ness, but of the absolute necessity of the work which goes on 
within their walls. It is probably also true that some hospitals, 
particularly among those with endowments, have not always 
shown themselves careful that the methods of their work should 
be such as to disarm suspicion of their aims ; needless delays, and 
even hardships, are still sometimes entailed upon those who ar 
deserving applicants, and a little interest is still sometimes found 
to be a more powerful agent in procuring admission than the 
actual merits of the case. 


Some of these evils are inseparable from the system which 
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largely prevails, of giving patronage to subscribers in proportion 
to the amount of their support. To a general hospital no pass- 
port should ever be required in the first instance, and afterwards 
the course to be taken, be it in the nature of temporary relief or 
treatment as an out-patient, or admission, should be dictated 
entirely by the necessities of the case. 

Nor are we concerned to prove that in their management and 
administration hospitals may not still have much room for 
improvement. To take one example out of many. The expense of 
maintenance of a bed in one institution is found to be too widely 
different from the same accommodation in another for it to be 
possible that both have hit off the economic mean between extra- 
vagance and parsimony. 

But the remedy for these very evils, and for others which exist, 
is the growth of ‘what we are urging—know ledge on the part of 
the world ouside of the real inner life of the hospitals. All the 
fierce light of publicity which can beat upon them can only be 
good in the long run. 

If we look a little more closely into the matter we shall find 
that the welfare of hospitals affects all classes so closely, and 
apparently so equally, that it is very difficult to say which social 
division benefits most. But it affects each of these classes in such 
a different manner that it will be well to consider their relations 
separately. 

One main point, however, we hold to be common to all alike, 
and that is, that if improved accord is ever to be secured, the 
notion that hospital maintenance is a benevolence oranted of 
their goodness by the better- off to the ill-to-do will have to expire, 
and in its stead a firm, intelligent conviction must grow up that 
they are an essential part of our social fabric, and, like the 
rest of it, must be kept in repair. If this development of opinion 
can be fostered, we shall see the “ charity” aspect of the hospital 
question retire more and more into the background, and the more 
worthy reasons for their existence which we have mentioned 
taking its place. 

From highest to lowest, from richest to poorest, it is all a 
matter of balancing the value of the help in money or in kind 
which is given, and the value of the benefits received; but, as we 
have stated before, the items on either side will differ greatly if 
we compare the nature of the support given and the benefits 
rendered back in the case of a well-to-do merchant, of a struggling 
small tradesman, and of a labourer. 

It will be desirable, therefore, to make a rough division into 
classes of all those whom the hospital question concerns, and con- 
sider briefly the particular ways in which it may be said that 
each depends upon the work done in these institutions for almost 
vital assistance, and discuss the ways in which the assistance by 
them afforded is or should be paid for. 
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For our purpose we may divide the community (excluding 
paupers) into (1) the wealthy and very well-to-do; (2) the fairly 
well-to-do, that large class, essentially the ‘ ‘paying ” class in 
England, comprising professional men, active merchants, and 
shopkeepers of the larger kinds ; (3) the not “ill-to-do,” who have 
no reserve of strength, but in fair times do fairly well; (4) the 
artizan ; (5) the unskille d labouring classes; and finally, the 
medical profession itse 

Of the first class, the ric ch and very well-to-do, and those to whom 


even these terms would be insufticient, we nauk hardly say more 
than a word or two. It is only too easy to show that by no 


money payment can they give back to hospitals what they 
vet from them. From the bie they have at their command the 
accumulated results of hospital experience, to prevent or alleviate 
every ailment, to advise in every difficulty. 

And the wealthy classes are not, as a whole, unmindful of their 
debt, as is testified by the legacies and donations received year 
after year, but we repeat that for these no money paid to hospitals 
is supererogatory. It is the payment of a debt, and the balance 
will always remain on the other side 

But wealthy persons are scarce, and it must be to the second 
class, the fairly prosperous, the “upper middles,” that hospitals 
must look for the great mass of their money subscriptions and 
donations, and for the steady get 9 from year to year which can 
alone give any stability. The obligations of these are in no sense 
less than are those of the very rich, and they are much more 
varied. Thus the especial skill and wisdom, born of having seen 
very many people ill in very many ways, the supposed possession 
of which by hospital physicians and surgeons causes the term “con- 
sultant ’’ to be practically confined to them, is often obtainable 
by these without any undue sacrifice, while for the supervision 
of the more common departures from health, and for the general 
medical care of the household, skilled advice and assistance may 
be found in every street, the recognised high average of the 
attainments of the family practitioner being drawn from the 
same source. 

The particular arg iment for the necessity of hospitals—namely, 
that it is from them that the yearly supply of skilled men for the 
medical wants of the community is afforded—is one which we do 
not wish to lay special stress upon in this article ; it is sufficiently 
obvious to stand in no need of exposition, and inasmuch as it is 
the stock argument at all public meetings, it stands in no danger 
of being forgotten. The relations of the medical schools to the 
hospitals also introduce complications which it would take much 
time to discuss, and we are more concerned in showing that for 
the advance of the healing art, and, therefore, for the advantage 
of all people, hospital work must go on, this work not being at 
all necessarily connected with the work of an educational school 
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for students, though doubtless the presence of the latter is a great 
stimulus to its activity. 

But one argument specially appeals to the upper middle class 
we are now considering, or to those members of it who have sons 
growing up to manhood—the fact, namely, that by reason of the 
existence of hospitals medical schools can also exist and flourish, 
and give the requisite medical training to students at a very 
moderate cost. 

If we only consider the curriculum which must be gone through, 
the irreducible minimum, as it were, of medical knowledge, we 
shall find that it costs less to make a man a doctor than to bring 
him up to any other calling. No other calling, we may also say, 
enables a man to see some return of the money invested in an 
education, so quickly. 

It is not so easy to estimate the obligations of the third class 
the “not ill-to-do.” Generally speaking, a serious illness or an 
important operation saa to them an expenditure which is 
crippling or ruinous, if they obtain in the same way the same 
degree of professional skill and advice as the more wealthy, with 
whom they are probably at least on an equality on all othe 
points of culture and habits. Yet most of these will shrink from 
entering a general hospital ward; and we can well understand 
the objection, though it be largely Hie on mistaken notions of 
what life in a hospital really means, of how tender as well as 
thorough is the care bestowed, how ge coils the nurses, and how 
refined the general atmosphere. For these, “the not ill-to-do’ 
classes, co-operation, in the form of home hospitals, would seem to 
be the true solution, so far as they are themselves concerned, fo1 
the great economy of professional time and labour, of nursing 
care, “and so on, which if effected by the congregation of patients 
under one roof, enables home- -hospital patients to enjoy the 
advantages which the well-to-do can have at their own homes, 
at a very moderate cost. 

But it may well be argued that by the payment of their bill 
these patients have not discharged their obligations. They have 
benefited in the same way, and as much as have the w ealthy, 
from the existence of general hospitals, and some return, direct 
or indirect, is due from them. We would, therefore, urge that 
home hospitals should not be encouraged as mere medical s specula- 
tions, but should in all cases be affiliated to a general hospital, so 
that patients should pay their tithe to the real fountain of their 
assistance, In money or in kind; and by payment in kind we 
mean by allowing the sy mptoms, course, and treatment of their 
disorders to be used for the purpose of clinical study and clinical 
instruction. But it is of course particularly the artizan and 
labouring classes, their wives and children, who directly in their 
own persons are concerned in the continued existence and welfare 
of hospitals, who must look to them to give what they can in no 
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otherwise get, and to whom the hospitals must in their turn 
look for the necessary supply of in-patients. 


It is in these classes again that we find the greatest possible 
diversity of ne concerning hospitals and hospital work. 


Every shade of opinion is found, indeed, except one of indiffer- 
ence (that we find among the middle classes only). It is not at 
all rare to find the greatest possible liberality “Of thought and 
power of understanding scientific aims in one member of a 
family, while in another the prevailing sentiment may be an 
unreasoning and unreasonable suspicion; we get the fiercest 
sense of independence side by side with the notion that every- 
thing is to be taken, and nothing given in return. 

If we take the views of the intelligent and properly-informed 
members of these classes, we shall find little or nothing to alter, 
much indeed to imitate. The fact that money pay ment should 


be made so far as means extend is fully recognised, and it is as 
clearly seen that full payment in money cannot possibly be made, 


and should not be attempted or demanded. It is seen also that 
hospitals should not be allowed to starve out the independent 
practitioners, and the distinction to be made between the sphere 
of work of the provident dispe macys and the hospital is in the 
many instances better appreciated among the artizan class than 
by a body else. 5 althou oh this intelligent sympathy with 


e highest and best aims of ‘hospital work is not rare now, and 
alth hough we believe it is getting to be more and more widely 


diffused, there is no doubt but that there still remains a large 
amount of suspicion, even of veiled hostility, as regards hospitals, 
in the minds of the classes (artizans and labourers) which we are 
now considering. The leaven of enlightened opinion will surely 
permeate the mass, but the change of sentiment will not be a 
rapid one; and though we base our hope and belief that the 
improvement of the attitude assumed by the working classes 


towards the hospitals is due to the growth of intelligent 
sympathy with the higher aims of science, as well as of 
humanity among them, it will be well to see what are the 
chief stumblingblock or bones of contention between them. 
One very genera! oa unfortunate notion is, that the social 
position of the patient is affected by admission into a hospital. 
We have never been able to discover where anybody’s credit, 
social. or financial, or his standing in any way, was really 
adversely affected ; and ws aint of cas3s where, on the othe: 
side, a fresh start * life has dated from the breathing time 
afforded by the weeks spent within the hospital walls, and the 
help bestowed at their termination. Every effort should be made 
to root out the idea that there is any loss of caste involved in 
being a hospital —— It is commonly thought that some 
sy stem of graduated payment on the part of the patients would 
extinguish | this feeling, and relieve the hospital funds. This 
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would, we believe, be a very serious, even a fatal error, and 
would be destructive of the real conception of hospital relief—the 
idea, namely, that the existence of serious illness is the essential 
and only necessary passport to the hospital wards. Paying 
wards there may be, but they must only supplement, they must 
in no way supplant the wards of the hospital proper. 

The true way to combat this fear of social disparagement is to 
foster by all means in our power the idea that patients, and 
doctors, and the staff of the hospital generally, are all working 
for the same end, the conquest of disease ; and that the patient on 
entering puts himself wader no obligation whatever, because by 
allowing his “ case ”—that is, the circumstances of his illness, and 
the action of the remedial measures employed—to be methodically 
studied, he becomes one of the parties concerned in a scientific 
investigation, and also, be it not forgotten, in a work of the 
purest benevolence. 

But patients, and especially those who are ill-educated, find it 
ditiicult to believe that in hospitals the work is thus heedfully 
done; and it is a matter of particular suspicion that patients 
are left to the care of students, or young medical men of slight 
experience. We are now concerned alone with the work in the 
wards of hospitals, and we think it cannot be too widely known 
that of all safeguards which could be built up against the effects 
of carelessness in thought or deed on the part of physician or 
surgeon, there is nothing to compare with the presence of a 
clinical class accompanying the member of the medical staff upon 
his rounds. A teacher, medical or surgical, who has at every 
bedside to explain, not to ignorant laymen or anxious relatives, 
but to men, many of whom are of no mean attainments, and all 
alert to detect any flaw in observation or reasoning, is, for his own 
credit’s sake, obliged to use his very best endeavours to under- 
stand the nature of the illness of his patient, and to cure it if he 
can. 

Another stumblingblock to many which we should diligently 
strive to remove, and, once removed, prevent ever being again 
set up, is the notion that hospital work is improperly experi- 
mental, that the treatment therein pursued. consists in the making 
shots haphazard with diverse drugs or differing methods of pro- 
cedure, or else, even less justifiably, in using human beings as 
material upon which trials may be made of « listurl ing agents for 
the sake of mere curiosity. Of all the ways which exist of “clearing 
the public mind of such injurious miscone eption, there can surely be 
none to equal that which we urge in this article—namely, fuller 
publicity, and a larger general comprehension of the real aims of 
scientific medicine. As this understanding grows, then, and then 
only, will the public be able to discover that, medicine not being 
an exact science, every step taken by those who work at it par- 
takes of the nature of an experiment ; but it will be discovered 
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also that there is a difference wide as the poles between the way 
in which an educated scientific doctor tries at every step to 
improve himself in the practice of his profession, and, testing 
every action, strives to become always more and more useful to 
his patients, and the blind, heedless employment by the quack of 
any or every suggested treatment. 

Another point upon which it is vital that the characters should 

be above suspicion is the exercise of complete respect and tender 
care for the feelings and susceptibilities of the patients by all 
officials alike—medical staff, nurses, and other administrators. 
We will not say that everywhere and at all times this care has 
been fully shown, but we believe most confidently that at this 
time this feeling of chivalry is very firmly implanted indeed. 
No one can have experience of hospital life and doubt of the 
storm of indignation which would be aroused at the merest 
suggestion of an abuse of his professional position by any medical 
officer. Here, again, the best safeguard against such suspicions 
will be increased knowledge by the public of hospital work, and 
it may be worth while throwing out the suggestion that such 
closer acquaintance and sympathy might well be attained by the 
systematic presence upon the governing boards or committees of 
chosen representatives of the working classes. 

Time will not allow us to de velop this idea, but we believe 
that much good might thus be done. 

It remains only for us now to combat a final misconception, as 
it seems to us to be, concerning the motives of those of the 
medical profession who devote themselves to hospital work. 

Again, we find the word “charity ” much misused. It is said, 
over and over again, at every hospital festival in the Three 
Kingdoms, how noble and wonderful and unselfish and charitable 
it is of physicians and surgeons to give their time and skill to 
hospital patients, and all for nothing. But we do not, strictly 
speaking, give anything at all. We study, we satisfy our 
scientific interests, we satisfy our desires for a sense of usefulness, 
we try to advance our art, and we try to advance ourselves. For 
although hospital work is not the road to wealth, it is the road 
to professional reputation ; and in return for all this we treat the 
patients without demanding a fee, which, under no circumstances, 
could we get from them. That our motives are not ignoble does 
not prevent them from being, to a large extent, selfish ; and we 
must confess that in everything, except money, we get more out 
of the hospital than we give to it. 

The responsibilities are great. The burden which is laid upon 
us of forwarding the unhasting but unresting progress of medicine, 
and of maintaining, if it be possible, singleness and purity of mind 
and aim, is a heav y one, but the rewards which hospital work 
has in store for the toilers are satisfying indeed. 


















































































M. WADDINGTON. 
BY J. B, LATHAM, 


IT was in the autumn of 1880 that I made the acquaintance of 
this distinguished French public man. When I say French 
public man, the term appears almost a misnomer, seeing that it 
is a secret to hardly any one to what extent M. Waddington is 
an Englishman. The name itself sufficiently betrays his origin. 
The French ambassador at the Court of St. James’s belongs to 
that small band of Anglo-Saxons whose immediate ancestors came 
over to France in the beginning of the century, and were either 
detained by the Continental Blockade, established by Napoleon, 
or else found it answer their interests to remain in that country. 
The elder Waddington soon became one of the cotton lords in 
Rouen, and was able to amass a solid fortune before the era of 
the Commercial Treaty came to curtail the profits of French 
spinners. His son, William. Henri (born in 1826), was put to 
school at a lycée, whence he subsequently was removed to Rugby 
and Cambridge. 

History records that the student rowed in the winning boat of 
his college in the year 1849. Of his life under the celebrated 
Dr. Arnold it is less profuse in detail. Soon after coming of 
age, M. Waddington entered the diplomatic service of the State 
at a post in Syria. It is owing to this early training in the East 
that the distinguished foreign minister acquired his acquaintance 
with what is known as the secular mission of France in the 
Mediterranean. This secular mission has, at sage assumed a 
semi-sacred character, as in the now thoroughly absurd—as it 
appears in these days—dispute about the ouardianship of the 
holy places, which in part led to the Crimean War. In the 
Lebanon, where the budding diplomatist was stationed at the 
time of the bitter struggles between Druses and Maronites, which 
culminated in the massacres of 1860, he had the opportunity 
studying the mixed motives that combine to produce these reli- 
gious-political movements. This experience must have stood the 
French representative at the Berlin Congress in good stead, as 
elsewhere. It was in connection with his services in the latter 
capacity that I sought an introduction to the temporarily unem- 
ployed statesman from one of his former colleagues during his 
one year ministry. The application was at first not very readily 
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granted by the colleague in question. The latter urged reluctance 
on the ground of a difference of opinion having arisen between 
them—what he called “the veritable political treachery ’”—in- 
volving a breach of good faith, that had been committed b 
M. Waddington against his own party, the men of the Left 
Centre, or Moderate Republicans. After a little persuasion, how- 
ever, this reluctance was abandoned, and a note was indicted t 
‘my dear ‘ancient’ colleague,” concluding with the usual ex- 
pression of affectionate regard. After all, the disagreement seeme: 
to lie very much on the surface, and did not affect their friendly 
relations, in writing at least. The fact was, M. Waddington had 
been quite as much v iano as traitor himself, both the Premie 
and his Home Secretary having succumbed in turn to the e agency 
of the same destructive political machinery. That was the period 
of the omnipotence of Gambetta, when that not over-scrupulous 
dictator gradually assumed the office of King-maker, and dispenser 
of favours to the woe of the Repub lic. It suited his turn 
of mind, and plans generally, to remain in the background, exer 


cising a pressure alike on the President of the Republic and his 
ministers. But this was not to the taste of M. Waddington, wh 
had retained too much of his John Bull nature and education to 


brook such covert control and under-hand opp osition. He had 
strong views of his own on the subject of foreign policy,—notably 
with regard to Tunis and Egypt,—and did not relish Gambetta’s 
threatened interference with his plans, which assumed the un- 
patriotic form of making signs of raising an interpell: ution in the 
Chamber with respect to the intended policy of the Cabinet in th 
Regency. Tlese manceuvres, together with the ambitious inlecerece 
of M. Ferr 7, then i. the Education Department, combined to 
compass M. Waddington’s downfall, as the action of the Radicals 
had already brought about the retirement of his heutenant, M. de 
Marcére. M. Waddington, after his fall, was more generous than 
a public man in such circumstances can usually “afford to be. 
He harboured no malice against the enemy who had compassed 
his political retirement for the time being, and cheerfully recog- 
nised his many eminent qualities. But the clear, calm insight of 
the Anglo-Saxon could not fail to penetrate the tortuous policy 
of the wily Genoese. Gambetta, whose relations with Italian 
statesmen of the Left were familiar, desired and intended to take 
in hand the settlement of the Tunis question at his own time and 
in hisown way. Although thwarted in this point, the would-| 
dictator seems to h: uve de ceived himself with the notion that he 
interfered at a critical moment to prevent the despatch of a1 
army of 50,000 men to Tunis to reduce the obstinate Bey to reason. 
This, at least, was.the story with which he favoured his friend 
Sir Charles Dilke, who professed to have heard but forgotten the 
name of the commander, This legend, which recalls somewhat 
the hallucination of George IV, imagining that he had led 
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brigade at the battle of Waterloo, had no actual foundation in 
fact. Nevertheless, its supposition implies an active intervention, 
on Gambetta’s part, in affairs which lay strictly beyond his pro- 
vince. But the most powerful man in France, as he was even 
then called, had the itch for meddling, and a restless tendency to 
thrust his influence forward in every department of the State. 
He forced the Prime Minister to adopt, on too easy terms, his 
pet scheme of revenging himself on the Monarchists for their 
troublesome action in 1877, by cutting off their spiritual and 
educational supplies for the next generation, in the shape of the 
clergy engaged in tuition M. W addington made the celebrated 
Article 7 his foster child, after only five minutes’ hearing, when 
the President of the Council and his colle agues were standing, at 
the close of a cabinet meeting, with portfolios in hand, anxious 
to be off to their breakfasts. The Liberal satay it is true, 
drew a distinction between the ordinary Catholic prie pares and 
the Jesuit clergy who monopolised the chairs in the Catholic 
University, and in the fashionable seminaries. The former he 
regarded as inoffensive, the latter he considered dangerous. 
Nevertheless, the putative father, or at least sponsor, of the 
clause which was intended to debar these Jesuits and other 
members of non-recognised religious orders from carrying on the 
work of instructing the young, was of opinion that the proviso 
was uncalled-for and impolitic. All that was necessary, M. Wad- 
dington assured me with his own lips, was an amendment of 
the 1875 University Bill, which granted the right of conferring 
degrees, after an examination before a mixed j jury, on the F aculty 
of the Free, or Catholic University. In that case the Prime 
Minister cannot be absolved from a certain degree of laxity in 
giving the reins to his lieutenant to act as he pleased in this 
matter. 

Perhaps it is unfair to judge a man even out of his own mouth 
by unofficial declarations, but this being a rather curious point 
of contemporary French history it would be wrong not to note it. 
It is true, of course, that the initiation of the movement having 
passed out of his hands, M. Waddington will be held free from 
the charge of having contributed to. plunge the country into a 
religious ‘strife, the bitterness of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
M. Ferry has all the credit or discredit for the crusade, which 
at present has tended to the discomfiture of its responsible author. 
The idea which underlay it was the specious, though fallacious, 
supposition that unity in spirit is as attainable as unity in 
speech or in nationality. The youth of France were to be trained 
to look to 1789 as the epoch of the new Gospel which was to 
crush the infamous one—the hydra-headed monster of superstition 
—under its feet, an error that betrayed singular insufficiency of 
acquaintance with human nature to a Protestant. M. Waddington 
would have been amply justified, even at the risk of incurring 
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Gambetta’s ire, in setting his foot down on all such mistaken 
and illiberal projects. He might have dismissed them in a word, 
which would have disarmed, if not convinced, the most inveterate 
Iconoclast: “the time has not come for these things, and 
when the hour is at hand they should be looked at in the 
face instead of shuffled in by the back door, so to speak. 
When the question of the relations of the Church to the 
State comes to be treated legislatively, then, and then only, 
will be the time for determining the province to be assigned 
to the clergy in the sphere of education. Whereas tampering 
er legislation, such as was conceived by Article VII. 
had only the effect of rousing the Church to fresh action, and 
provoking mutual animosities; in a word, of incurring the 
penalty of the Imperial law forbidding the exciting of citizens 
to “hatred and contempt of one another.” A certain slowness 
of temperament, combined perhaps with a slight deficiency of 
imaginative power, may doubtless have prevented M. Waddington 
from realising the imprudence and impolicy of the course in 
which he allowed himself to be led. As a member of the 
Reformed Church, sincerely attached to the Protestant faith, 
and deeply imbued with the importance of the religious principle 
the Prime Minister might, one would think, have anticipated, 
and guarded against, the evils of anything approaching to religious 
persecution, “He must have cuessed “that more was meant 
than met the ear in the laconic expression—‘ No one who is 
a member of an unrecognised religious order shall have the right 
of teaching in any degree—i.c., in elementary, secondary, or 
higher schools.” But in this matter M. Waddington allowed 
himself to entrust too much discretion to M. Ferry, who, as 
head of the Education Department, and as confidant of Gambetta, 
had a deeply-laid plan of national reconstruction, with which 
he had not seemingly thought it worth while to make his chief 
acquainted. | | 
Against this plan the Prime Minister of the day stood in the 
way, indirectly rather than openly. It was felt that M. 
Waddington had not the temperament to. be the agent of M 
Gambetta, whose sympathies he only shared toa limited degree 
and whose blind executor he refused to be. Hence it came to 
pass that in the autumn of 1879 his deposition was decided upon 
by the Opportunist clique that began to absorb the ruling forces 
of the country. The Minister, it must be confessed, played 
somewhat into their hands. At the opening of the session wm 
defended himself softly, without any of that robust energy 
manner and style which is essential to a French leader of men. 
That was the first session held in the transferred Parliament 
in Paris, and M. Waddington took credit to himself for having 
effected the transfer. The House did not see that it owed him 
any special gratitude on that account. Before the Minister was 
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half through his speech half of his auditors were —- 
private conversation—an ominous sign for a chief of a party. 
In short, with the close of the sitting, M. Waddington deposited 
his portfolio into the hands of the President of “the Republic, 
which was accepted. 

When I obtained my introduction to the temporarily retired 
statesman he was living quietly in his private hotel in the 
Rue Dumont Durville, within a stone’s throw of the Are de 
Triomphe. It was not without a little misgiving that I rang 
the bell at the massive doorway. Entry there was not the 
easiest thing to obtain in this city of facile favours. M. 
Waddington is known not to be too well disposed to curiosity- 
hunters (except in the matter of coins), and to hold mem bers 
of the journalistic profession in a possibly well-founded distrust. 
Discretion, all the world knows, is not the dominant virtue 
of the race of irresponsible scribblers. A story is current of 
one of these gentry making bold to catch hold of the then 
Minister of Public Instruction, I think at a reception, with 
the plaintive supplication, “Oh | Mr. Waddington, as an 


Englishman, may I venture to ask,” ete. “Sir,” was the 

curt reply, “I am not an Englishman; I am a Frenchman.” 

One can understand the meaning sought to be conveyed here, 
S ‘ 


however little the object of the rebutf mioht be able to sym- 
pathise with it. To conduct the affairs of one country it would 
never do to be supposed to keep a foot in another. 

But it is not with impunity that M. Waddington bears in 
his veins the tincture of his British origin. He is uot like his 
former colleague, M. Jules Simon, who wears his heart on 
his sleeve, and does not deem it beneath him to lay bare its 
recesses to the first-comer with or without an introduction. 
As Sir Charles Dilke pleasantly remarked to an enterprising 
Parisian reporter, who tried to sound the late Under-Secretary : 
“Tt would make a bad impression over there (in England) if 
I were to ‘unbutton’ myself, so to speak, about these m: sig: ¢ 

M. Waddington I was prepared to find very tightly “but- 
toned.” But the terms of my introduction constituted, happily, 

a species of “Open Sesame” which soon disarmed apprehensions. 
I found the Minister of a twelvemonth previously in a study of 
ample proportions, round which were hung familiar portraits. On 
entering one was confronted by a photograph of the pleni- 
potentiaries assembled in Congress at Berlin; to the right was 
suspended a striking likeness ‘of the first President of the Re- 
public (M. Thiers), and to the left that of his successor, Marshal 
MacMahon. In the drawing-room below I had remarked a fine 
group in marble, the gift of the Greek colony in Marseilles, 
in recognition of M. W addington’s efforts in behalf of their 
country. 

Opposite were faces recalling a different order of ideas,—Lord 
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Beaconsfield in his latest manner, and that old friend of our 
youth, the well- know n engraving of Arnold of Rugby, as pre- 
fixed to Dean Stanley’s Biography ; Dr. Tait, the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, hung placidly at the creat Rugbeian’s side. It 
required an effort to break away from these associations and 
concentrate one’s mind on the 53 crn of the moment. These 
referred to matters arising out of the Berlin Treaty, the claims 
of Greece, the relative attitude of ae and France towards 
that country at the Congress. English statesmen at the time 
had been claiming the credit of what little had been done for 
the Hellenes in 187 8, which meritorious action was further 
endorsed by the leading journal. It is true that when the Greek 
representatives were clamouring for admission to the council 
tabie, the British plenipotentiaries suggested that their grievance 
should be considered, wherever these might exist, in Relea 
and Macedonia, as well as in Thessaly and Epirus. But the 
bject of this proposition was to check the influence of Russia 
rather than to increase the territory of Greece. Lord Beaconsfield 
although not usually ranked as a friend of Greece, had sought 
to bring about an understanding between this Power and Turkey} 
in order to prevent another nationality—the Slavs—fro 
troubling the peace of Europe, an eventuality which has sinc 
confirmed his lordship’s prescience. But at the same time L 
Beaconsfield had pronounced the chilling sentence on Hellen 
efforts by comparing them to th e impatient ambition of a pr 
mising young man. “ Nations,’ he remarked age 
“with a future before them, like individualia can afford to wa 
After the resolution formulated by the French plenipotentia 
at the Congress, inviting the Porte to come to an veilaecinesliss 
with Greece for a rectification of frontiers in Thessaly and Epiru 
had proved ineffective to induce Turkey to move in thi 
direction, a Conference was held, also at Berlin, in the spring 
of 1880, for the purpose of enforcing the execution of the Berlin 
Treaty. Before M. Waddington had resigned office he had com: 
to an agreement with Lord Salisbury as to the tracing of | 
ceded territory 

Where the marquis differed from him was in the amount of 
pressure to be put on the Sultan to attain the desired result. At 
that time Turkey was willing to adopt Mr. Layard’s suggested 
boundary, which was about two-thirds of what the representa- 
tives at the Conference were instructed to claim. This MW 
Waddington (who knows the district, the populations, thei 
language, habits, etc., having travelled and resided there) did not 
hesitate to characterise as a mistake. Coming to more rece! 
events, he regretted the excessive reservations of M. de Freycinet 
in reducing the part of France in the naval demonstration off 
Dulcigno, which undoubtedly had the effect of conducing to th: 
Porte’s prolonging its resistance to the cession of that onc 
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memorable maritime stronghold. It will be remembered that 
M. de Freycinet had only assented to France joining in the collec- 

tive maritime pressure on the condition that she should not be 

required to fire a shot or disembark a soldier. But M. de Freycinet 

was not yet quite familiar with these matters, and so his hesitation 
may have been excusable, although it contrasted strangely with his 
boldness a month previously. In. July the French Foreign Minister 

had stipulated for an extension of the plan of naval demonstra- 
tion, favoured by Mr. Gladstone, to Greece, whereas in August he 

appeared inclined to back out of it, even from Montenegro. But 

in the meantime it is allowable to trace the hand of Prince 
Hohenlohe, as directed by his chief, Prince Bismarck, who had 
seen his prognostications with regard to the return of the English 
Conservatives at the General Election of 1880 refuted by the 

advent of the Liberals, with whom the German Chancellor had 
little in common. With regard to the part played by Germany 

and Austria, the encouragement given to the latter to pursue an 
eastward course was not so much inspired by hostility to Turkey 
as by a conviction of the speedy inevitable further disintegration 
of the Ottoman Empire. In all these questions France had little 
more interest than as a mediator. M. Waddington owned that he 
considered it bad policy for France to desire to withdraw from 
active co-operation in the affairs of Europe, and that was also the 
opinion of the Powers, but such was the unmistakable desire of 
the country, and in a land of universal suffrage it must be taken 
into account. In the affairs of Egypt M. W addington took a 
more direct part than in those of Greece. It was he principally 
who caused Ismail Pasha to be deposed in 1879. The question 
has been asked—Why did we depose Ismail? An apparently 
exhaustive review of the matter has decided that we had no good 
and sufficient reason for so doing. Ismail may have been a “bad 
man, as he certainly was a harsh ruler; but, good or bad, he ruled 
Egypt, which is more than can be said of his son and successor, 
Tewfik. Were Governments possessed of the power of second- 
sight or divination, it is highly probable that the firman of July 
22nd, 1879, which confided to Tewfik “the administration of the 
country as it was under its ancient limits, and as it is by territory 
annexed at later periods,’ would never have been granted. But 
Governments, like individuals, are often well-nigh forced to accept 
the choice of evils, and take what appears to be the least. Union 
gives force, and the joint action of the French and English 
Governments in 1879 was framed on the supposition of the con- 
tinuance of this union. WhenI put the same question—Why did 
we depose Ismail ?—to M. Waddington, in the beginning of 1882, 
when things were growing to a crisis in Egypt, his answer was, 
“Because ismail turned out the French and English Ministers ”’ 
(M. de Bligniéres and Sir Rivers Wilson, who were impeding the 
Khedive’s freedom of action). When this act was being mooted 
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in April 1879, Ismail was warned that if he exercised his right 
in so doing “he would be guilty of great discourtesy, and that 
orave consequences would ensue.” In the British Parliament the 
Queen was made to say in her Speech before the sin eee that 
at the suggestion of her Government, in conjunction with that of 
France, a “change has taken place in the Viceroyalty of Egypt 
which the past misgovernment of that country has rendered 
necessary. There, it will be observed, an inversion of the 7<éles i 
recorded. In place of France taking the initiative, according to 
M. Waddington’s version, it was E ingland who first moved in the 
matter. The French Prime Minister's words, as I have then 
noted, on January 18th, 1882, were explicit to the contrary: “ | 
proposed a joint coercion by means of a naval demonstration and 
the presence of Turkish troops Lord Salisbury was reluctant to 
move, but our diplomatic age nt, Tricoup, managed the business. 
We thought that the man, who was a great coward, might tak 
refuge in Upper Egypt, and, in order to prevent this, th 
co- operation of the Sultan was sought and obtained.” Three years 
later this was no longer possib le, as regards Arabi, who, to 
certain degree, enjoye .d the covert ‘sympathies of the Porte. M. 
Waddington would have de 7 with this offender against the peac 
by the timely presence of a “few thousand Sepoy ys and Frenc! 
troops.” At that period Cegtnadie of 1882) the views of Pihiic 
Bismarck were unknown on the subject of how to settle th 
Egyptian Question. His ambassador in Paris, Prince Hohen! hie 
was of opinion that matters would “soon right themselves ;” but 
this optimist view was not shared by his French colleague in 
Berlin, Baron de Courcelles, “ who was not so sanguine.” ‘To sum 
M. Waddington added, “The entire details of the deposition 
of Ismail were arranged between Lord Salisbury, Lord Lyons, and 
myself.” It does not appear as if the French mover in thes 
transactions had repented his action in 1879. On the contrary 
later events have only confirmed him in the conviction expressed 
by one of his successors on the Quai d’Orsay, “that the flight from 
Kgypt in 1882 was the greatest misfortune that has happened ¢ 
France since the battle of Sedan.” “Take care,” said M. Wad 
dington, in the peroration of his speech on the same subject in th 
Senate, “ take care, lest it should prove true—the calumny whicl 
asserts—the incapacity of France to found a Government that 
does not diminish the patrimony of the country. Take care lest 
as the Empire lost Alsace and Lorraine, the Republic does not 
lose the Mediterranean.” Nevertheless, not a few of his country 
men incline to M. de Marcere’s opinion, that the proposed 
operation with England in 1882 would only have led to disunion 
and rupture; that the troubles in the Soudan would not have bee: 
prevented, and that an estrangement might have arisen fa 
exceeding the present coolness. M. de Freycinet himself seemed 
to have a dim suspicion of some of these dangers, as he appeared to 
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withdraw with one hand what he held in another. No wonder 
he only secured 75 votes. As a diplomatist, M. Waddington 
would not pretend to cope with the Metternichs and Gortscha- 
koffs of the last generation. His contribution to the game of the 

creen table was little more than a simple, straightforward deter- 
mination to do what was right according to his lights, and to make 
the best of his instructions for the good of his country and the 
maintenance of peace. This novel common-sense demeanour 
seems to have pleased Prince Bismarck, although it disconcerted 
the representative of the Ottoman Empire, ‘who declared M. 

Waddington to be the most respectable of men, but to be ignorant 
of the first elements of diplomacy. Lord Beaconsfield, it may b: 

believed, was not far from sharing this unflattering estimate of 
his colleague’s capacity, as he observed on one occasion, when 
somebody professed alarm for the safety of the French plenipo- 
tentiary at the hands of the Nihilists, “ Kill Waddington! That 
would make assassination altogether ridiculous.” Although 
entertaining a sincere liking and esteem for the man, the B ritish 

Prime Minister and romancer could not refrain from indulging in 

a, sally on the characteristics of a prosperous grocer. Neverthe- 
less, the French Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s has 
steadily risen in public estimation, contriving to maintain his 
ground in the face of the opposition of the Government to which 
he was accredited during: the London Conference, in the summei 
of 1884, for the settlement of the Egyptian financial question. At 
the closing scene he very skilfully managed to throw the onus of 
the rupture on his German colleague, who consented to bear his 
transposed part, which broke down the traditional security and 
composure e of Lord Granville. Throughout those proceedings the 
opposing parties were playing at cross purposes. England started 
on the basis of certain fixed ideas relative to the insolv ent condi- 
tion of the Egyptian Treasury, from which no amount of reason- 
ing or statistics could shake her. Lord Granville—to quote the 
words of the French Financial Delegate, M. de Blignitres—“ did 
not know the first elements of the question ; Mr. Gladstone was 
mistaken in his appreciation, but his mistakes were perfectly 
honest errors (‘il se trompe; mais il se trompe avec une grande 
loyauté’) ; whilst Mr. Childers showed great pains in endeavour- 
ing to get at the truth, but allowed himself to be deceived by his 
subordinates.” 

In the majestic saloons of the Embassy at Albert Gate, M. 
Waddington, when I had the honour of waiting upon him there, 
was the . same frank, straightforward man that I had known in 
the Rue Dumont d’Urville. His aspect was a little more that of 
the English gentleman, that was all. In the passage from the 
Seine to the Thames he had dropped his dressing-gown and 
carpet slippers; there was also no trace of the long Turkish pipe, 
which seemed to prove an aid to reflection in his Parisian study. 
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The ambassador’s manner had already taken on, insensibly per- 
haps, the style of the then occupant of the English Foreign 
Office. In his allusions to the international events “of the day- 

Tonquin and Madagascar—he was light and airy without being 
communicative. With regard to the settlement of the Suez 
Canal Question he had a solution, but was careful not to reveal 
it. In M. Waddington’s eyes that was the most important of thi 
pending questions between the two countries. Since then the 
ambassador appears to have succeeded in cementing the public 
relations of the two nations, as far as this is compatible with 
changing en ts. In attempting to resume the scattered 


threads of this som what disconnected narrative, the ju dgment 
one is led to form concerning its subject may be difficult to deter 
mine. M. Wad lingtor n does not stand forth as a figure of any 


great clearness or stre hail , but neither does he appear dim no. 
shadowy. In truth, this Anglo-French representative of middle 
class rule has too much of the familiar features of his type to bi 
strikingly interesting. His merit consists chiefly in showing 
what can be achieved by a union of the characteristic qualitie: 
of the two nations, with a strong leaning towards the British 
element in the mixture. If the occupant of the French seat at 
the Congress of Berlin appeared slightly lacking in imagination 
to his British colleague, he had the advantage over Beaconsfield 
in possessing a more accurate acquaintance with the actual posi- 
tion of the European chessboard. His range was not, perhaps, 
so wide, but it was probably more accurate. He was singularly 
devoid of that sentimental cast of mind and nervous excitabi iit, 
which are frequently to be met with in the French, and hay 
become associated with the unfortunate example of Jules Favr 
During the course of his career, M. Waddington has had occasion 
to experience some of the uns rupulousness of those petty = 
nates who enlist under the banner of a generous Power. He tel 

a story of a certain Eastern sheik in the Lebanon, “a Cl vistian 
Maronite, but a man who richly deserved to be hanged for hi 
misdeeds,’ coming to the French Consul with the appeal f 
protection by France. “We will protect you when you are in 
the right,” answered M. Waddington. “That is not enough, 
was the sheik’s unblushing rejoinder, in unconscious imitation « 
Lord Palmerston ; “we want you to help us when we are in thy 
wrong also.” The Foreign Minister owned to feeling it a so 
trial to be obliged to entertain at his table such a notoriou 
Oriental as Mustap! ia Ben Ismail, the late Bey’s favourite. But 
this peck of dirt has to be swallowed with the office. At th 
time of the last political movement in which he took part in the 
French Parliament the ambassador strenuously protested against 
M. Floquet’s motion to expel the Pretenders. But a motion he 
supported in the Senate by way of compromise showed a dis 
position to treat with the enemy. He proposed that these scion: 
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of ex-reigning families should be tolerated, subject to their good 
behaviour, the gauge of which was to be laid down by the legal 
authorities. The solution did not meet with a favourable recep- 
tion by the lawyers, and the amendment did not pass the Senate. 
Just before the debate on the subject, when M. Waddington 
rather took the House by surprise in starting this side issue, | 
called upon him to ascertain his views on the situation. Feeling 
convinced that a firm stand was required to be made against the 
Anarchists, who were beginning to raise their heads both inside 

and out of the Parliament, I made bold to counsel a policy of no 
surrender. “If I were you, M. Waddington, I would put my 
foot down firmly and stamp all that out,’ I urged, when taking 
leave. M. Waddington, with his hand on the door, signified 
acquiescence. But he seemed to deem it better to adopt a more 
prudent policy, probably so as to allow himself a loophole, and 
not cut off his line of retreat so completely as M. Jules Simon 
has done. In the work of extending the colonial empire of 
France in the far East, M. Waddington played mostly a passive 
part. He did not show quite the same enthusiasm for this branch 

of the so-called Jingo business as in the case of Egypt and Tunis. 
But the sagacious diplomatist is too far-sighted ever to join in 
the cry for retreat and wholesale liquidation. He was one of 
the first to recognise the necessity for the Republic to prepare 
the way for its successors by laying the foundations of affiliated 
branches abroad, which in time might divert the surplus energies 
and resources of the home country. The idea has been denounced 
as visionary, and something worse, but there is much to be said 
for it in the actual conditions of France. The only other prac- 
tical alternative was to disband the huge army, convert the 
swords into ploughshares, and sell ironclads for what the -y would 
bring—in short, to inaugurate that policy of “keep the pot boiling” 
at home which MM. Clémenceau and Rochefort are supposed ‘to 
have at heart. But whatever may be the abstract merits of such 
a course, circumstances, no less than sentiment, forbade its being 
even mooted. 

It is certain that the subject of this memoir would never 
consent to bear a hand in thus curtailing the power and im- 
pairing the prestige of his country. He is too jealous for its 
good report, and for its revival as a factor in the European 
equation to acquiesce in projects which would reduce France to 
the position of the Low Countries or Switzerland. Whether 
M. Waddington is destined to remain long in his present minis- 
terial capacity, or whether he may not have a more important 
situation to fill again, depends to a great extent on the chapter of 
accidents, perhaps, more than on the temper of the people. He 
might perhaps be deemed too alien in sentiment now to fill a 
leading post in a Cabinet of Conciliation, from which the course 
of events may bring us round at no distant date, when the series 
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of Radical expedients becomes exhausted. But he is.a power of 
reserve, and as such must be cherished by the Republic which 
should do nothing to make him impossible. The ambassador at 
the Court of St. James's will never return to Paris as a Jacobin, 
and were any revolutionary Ministry desirous of retaining his 
services, it is unnecessary to ask what his answer would be. As 
things are at present, he Ba evidently the right man in the right 
place ; and his good offices have doubtless been of great value in 
smoothing the somewhat ruffled waters on either side of the 
Channel. It may appear ungracious to enumerate the grievances 

and misunderstandings which began with the rupture of the 
Channel Tunnel scheme, and have not yet quite ended with the 
settlement in Tonquin and Madagascar, or the temporary y lull in 
Egyptian affairs. It is not the French ambassador's fault if the 
entente cordiale is not revived with all its force and in all its 


fulness. Perhaps we must wait some time before this consum- 
. } * 4 . . : 7 . 

mation, devoutly to be wished, is realised. In the meantime, 

however, we ought to be grateful for the efforts of men like 


M. Waddington, who devote themselves, sometimes at no small 
personal sacrifice, to the work of consolidating and improving the 
relations of two great nations, and promoting the cause of peace 
and progress throughout the world. Whatever his shortcomings 
may be, and no man, much _ a public man, is perfect, the name 
of W addington will always be cherished in the land of his origin 
and of his adoption, as that of a man who strove with singleness 
of mind to do right. 

As an orator, the Foreign and Prime Minister lacked prestige 
amidst parliamentary y associates who value strong lungs and 
boisterous utterance almost as much as eloquence or reasoning. 
In the House of Commons M. Waddington might very likely 
have attained the rank of a fair debater. But this type of poli- 
tician has more difficulty in making himself heard and making 
his influence felt at the French tribune. In fighting for his own 
hand, so to speak, he was less successful than in standing u up for 
the honour of his country abroad, as in Egypt. Some may think 
that his action towards Tunis needs to be shown in a better hight 
than it has hitherto been put. His private version of the move- 
ment suggested at Berlin—viz., that if France had not intervened 
to depose the Bey, Italy would have, sooner or later, seized the 
opportunity, to the detriment of friendly relations between the 
two Powers, and perhaps at the risk of war, does not commend 
itself as altogether satisfactory to the foreign observer. But it is 
a policy which has late! ly been exe mplified by France’s rival and 
critic in the East, where the annexation effected in Burmah is 
believed to have been brought about, at least as much from con- 
siderations of future jars with France, through Tonquin, as on 
account of the actual misdeeds of the Burmese Government and 
people. In his moments of unbending, in the quietude of the 
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Rue Dumont d’Urville, the French statesman showed himself a 
shrewd, but kindly, and almost simple man of the world. His 
verdict on some of his contemporaries was, occasionally, as caustic 
and nearly as epigrammatic, as a F renchman to the manner born. 
So-and-so he described as a man of “immense talent, but a per- 
fect comedian ;” another, who thought to stem the tide of demo- 
cratic pressure by the boasted but illusory mechanism of scrutin 
de liste, was curtly dismissed as a “naif.” Seeing what M. Wad- 
dington’s present position is, it would not be se emaly to refer t 
his remarks about M. Grévy. They would be found, however, 
not to differ much from the judgment of his contemporaries. Ou 
Gallic Whig is too deeply impressed with the necessity of march- 
ing with the times, and conforming to the needs of the day, to b 
quite satisfied with the policy which makes a President of the 
Republic a pale e copy of the king who reigns but does not govern, 
minus the latter’s prestige. Ifa nation is adequate " represented 
by its chief, then the present chief of the State may be called th: 
right man in the right place; as, in many vital respects, M. Grévy 
embodies the good qualities, with corresponding defects, of the 
people over w thom he presides. In the famous Roustan case, 
M. Waddington’s patronage of that diplomatic adventurer, as h¢ 

was made to appear in the eyes of the British Philistine, struck 
one as rather inconsistent with the otherwise high tone of th« 
descendant of a respectable middle-class Anglo-Saxon family 
The charges which were so freely brought against the French 
Consul in Tunis M. Waddington would not admit, holding M. 

coustan in high esteem, as “one of the most valuable public 
servants on the books of the Foreign Office.” Concerning the 
private scandal, which had become public property, attached to 
his name, the late Minister remarked that this was a matte 
which very few Frenchmen would regard as a subject for blame. 
In a country like Tunis such scandals were of every-day occur- 
rence, and ceased to cause any surprise. There was a typical 
illustration in a higher sphere in the person of the ex-Bey’s 
Prime Minister, of whose career and advancement the less said 
the better. To conclude with rather a piquant example of M. 
Waddington’s statesmanship: over his beloved hookah, he ob- 
served with a chuckle, on one occasion, that his visit to Italy, 
the winter before, might not have been so pleasurab! le had his 
Italian political friends known of the draft of the Tunis treaty 
he carried in his pocket. 

Since the date of these conversations, extending over more 
than two years, M. Waddington filled the post of Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to Moscow on the occasion of the coronation of the 
present Emperor of Russia. The impressions he brought back 
with him were of a very mixed character, and he was not over- 
sanguine as to the maintenance of the peace of Europe. The 
man who represented France at the Congress of Berlin is but too 
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well aware of the “quantity of loose gunpowder lying about th 
Kast.” It is unnecessary to repeat that, were every statesmai 
and diplomatist as strongly imbued with the love of peace as th 
subject of this sketch there would not be so much fear for th 
future. Could M. Waddington have his way, the map of Europ 
would be reconstructed without bloodshed, by the help of th 
Western Powers in close and — alliance, in harmon) 
with the Central a and by the gradual elimination of th 
disturbing elements in the East. But this, M. W addingto 
would say, will have to be the task of the next century. “Suffi 
cient for the day is the evil thereof;” and the man who helpe 
to secure peace with honour, dealt fairly with the Turk whil 
not discouraging the Greek, and laboured to bring about a bette) 
understanding between the neighbours on either side of th 
Channel, may already be assured “of a good record. 

A pleasant glimpse into the domestic side of M. Waddington 
character was afforded by these morning calls. It would som: 
times happen that his children of the second marriage passed thy 
door of the study on their way out. A gentle tap indicated th 
presence of the small intruders, who were always encouraged ¢ 
enter and receive a few words of affectionate greeting from thei 
fond parent. In the midst of disquisitions on home and foreig 
affairs—Egyptian, Tunisian, Grecian, and what not—it wa 
touching to remark the look of honest pride and solicitous interes‘ 
of their father, who would not let them go without a kiss and 
“bon jour, my treasure.” It was good to recognise the “touc 
of nature” which makes the whole world kin, 

















A MONTH’S TRIP IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


BY A, T. SIBBALD. 


THE huge angle which the Danube makes by diverging suddenly 
to the south and then resuming its eastern course, is produced by 
the necessity of giving a wide offing to the mountain ness which 


surrounds Transylvania like a wall. From the eastern bank of 


the Danube to the western frontier of Transylvania, is some two 
hundred miles across the great Hungarian plain. The journey 
from Vienna to Hermannstadt, one of the chief towns of Tran- 
sylvania, was accomplished in three e stages, each of which seemed 
to lower us in succession to a more remote period and an earlier 
stage of civilisation. First came the voyage down the noble 
Danube. 

Of all varieties of travelling, none is equal, in my opinion, to 
a voyage by a good river steamboat. You are not cramped as in 
a railway, nor sick as at sea, and the path by which you travel 
is always interesting. A great river is a main artery in the 
anatomy of the country ; it carries you in imagination back to its 
source, and down to its mouth; you seem to have seen, not 
a miserable little segment cut at random transversely across the 
plan of a province, but part of the map of the world. Then, too, 
a river always seems to be more or less alive. The Danube 
below Vienna sweeps through the country as if it was taking its 
ease in its channel; cutting off “monstrous cantles” on either 
side; embracing wide islands in its grasp; forcing its way 
through occasional hill gaps, and generally sprawling about at 
random with its gigantic limbs like an indolent monarch of the 

lain. At times — you are cut off from all sight of the habitable 
world by broad stretches of swamp, haunted by innumerable wild- 
fowl; the only signs of human life are an occasional herd of long- 
horned cattle, or a little fleet of floating mills moored in the 
stream. Then a line of hills creeps down to the bank, crowded 
with villages and covered with vineyards. Old castles and 
churches look down upon you, the last recorded event in whose 
history is generally that they have been sacked by Attila—Attila 
being in these regions what the Devil or Cromwell is in England 
—the author of every anonymous piece of history. 

A pleasant day brought us to Pesth, whence our second stage 
of travelling was performed in a railway across Hungary to the 
town of Arad. A railway may appear to be above, and not 
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below, a steamboat in point of civilisation ; but not such a rail 
They are like the furthest vessels 
a body, where the circulation is not strong enough fairly to warn 


way as those of Hungary. 
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the extremities. 
feeble indeed. 
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pulsation along these distant lines 


don’t 


know whether a church is 
No sight is more profound 


The express train (I am not quite certain whethe 


For it may be paren 
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to a fresh unprejudiced mind. But this was an after-thought, 
derived from more intimate knowledge of Transylvania. Mean- 
while, mistake or no mistake, we were cut off by long miles, if 
not years, from our own contemporaries, and it was as well to 
make the best of it. 

“What is the object of your journey ?” used to be the first 
question of our hospitable entertainers. “Are you the gasworks, 
or the railway, or searchers for petroleum, or for gold, or wine 
merchants, or political spies?” One of our answers used to be— 
for it is politic to change your character a little, according to 
your questioner, if only to avoid being made a sacrifice to some 
remorseless rider of hobbies—that we were simply admirers of 
scenery. We had, in fact, a certain leaven of . iyo ee aig 
and wished to ascend one or two summits of the ( ‘arpathians by 
way of carrying out a principle; and I may therefore say a few 
words upon the results obtained in this direction. Transylvania 
is a land of hills. A line of heights, forming part of the Car- 
pathians, runs, as I have already said, all round the frontier; but 
it does not form the watershed of any considerable or c ontinuous 
river basin. The interior of the country is a labyrinth of lower 
ranges, through whose convolutions the chief rivers wind after an 
intricate fashion, until they break through depressions in the 
loftier chain, in order ultimately to find their way to the Danube. 
This lower district is full of picturesque scenery, which—except 
for the untidy, half-cultivated look of the country—might remind 
one of many of the prettiest parts of England. But the traveller 
is naturally anxious to reach the loftier summits that lie « long 
the border, of whose blue slopes he catches occasional glimpses in 
the distance. When actually reached, they are disappointing to 
eyes accustomed to the Alps, or even to the Jura. 

We generally concede the title of mountain only to summits 
which rise to some arbitrary standard of height. But it is as 
great a mistake to call certain masses ‘mountains ” because they 
are 8,000 or 9,000 feet high, as to call a man a gentleman because 
he has £10, 000 a year. It is the character which makes the 
gentleman in any rank of life, and the same may be said for 
mountains. The Mattherhorn would be undeniab ly a mountain 
if it were reduced to a fourth part of its height; and in the 
humbler ranks every one feels that Snowdon or the Cuchullin 
hills have claims superior to their position. On the contrary, 
the Carpathians, though rising to over 8,000 feet, are nothing 
but monstrous downs. It is possible by diligent investigation 
to find among them spots where suicide might be committed with 
convenience ; but the Alpine Club might be allowed to roam at 
random over their huge ridges and hollows without any appre- 
hension of the. consequences. In fact, when we were informed 
that a mountain was extremely difficult, we found it to mean 
that it was rather steep for horses. They possess, however, one 
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charm in great perfection. They are wild enough for the most 
misanthropical of tourists. The mountains on the eastern frontier 
are covered with forests stretching for many miles, which have 
some right to be called primeval. The trees often grow so closely 
as to form an impenetrable screen, which seems never to have 

been thinned by the axe. A few sawmills have crept up the 
streams, down which the timber is floated to the low country; 
but over great spaces, the forests are pretty much left to them- 
selves, rising and falling, and rotting in their places. After 
piercing the heart of one of these mighty woods, and climbing 
under and over the huge trunks which encumber the narrow 
path, the traveller perhaps comes upon an open glade; he looks 
over long wave-like swells of forest reaching as far as the eye 
can see, with one or two of the loftier undulations rising high 
enough to be bare of trees. There isno marked or boldly formed 
summit ; nothing but purple sweeps of pine-forests below, and 
green pastures above. There is something oppressive to the 
fancy in the central silence of a great forest; it seems to be 
suitable only to wild huntsmen and other fantastic creations of 
a gloomy imagination. Notwithstanding its poetical aspects, | 
do not wonder that the backwoodsman in time contracts a 
personal hatred to trees, and clears them off as so much rubbish 
“s certain additional flavour is given to these Carpathian forests 

by the fact that they still contain a large number of bears. My 
own acquaintance with bears has been strictly confined to 
Zoological Gardens, where the affability with which a bear will 
always share the bun of the passing sight-seer has strongly 
prejudiced me in his favour, to say nothing of the keen sense 
of humour depicted in his countenance. But these homely 
associations do not prevent me from appreciating the romantic 
characteristics of bears. Their supposed presence in a wood adds 
wonderfully to its wildness. And if a flavour of bear does 
not give sufficient interest to the forest, you may listen to 
stories, whether groundless or not I cannot say, of robbers, 
who are supposed to inhabit it and plunder the passers-by 
The robbers must have some of the faculty which enables a 
spider to live for six months on a single fly ; but: their existence 
was certainly believed in, if not established by evidence, and 
somebody had always been robbed the day before yesterday. 

Haunted by mene visionary brigands, by more certainly authentic 

bears, and by a large number of visible eagles and vultures, the 
great woods have always a melancholy" charm, though they 

soon become -monotonous; and in occasional openings, or seen 
from a valley clinging to the opposite hills, they were often 
exceedingly beautiful. They are the most characteristic feature 
of the mountain district, although along the southern, or 
Wallachian frontier, the hills are barer, as well as higher, than in 
the Szekler land, which lies to the east. 
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To penetrate the depths of the forests it was of course necessary 
to go on foot; but we generally found an amusing incredulity 
in our pedestrian powers. A German bookseller was the only 
man we found who could at once afford to ride and yet preferred 
to walk, and he apologised profusely for proposing to us a walk 
of six miles. The correct way of ascending the hills was on 
certain skinny ponies: like other mountain ponies, they were 
represented as marvellously sagacious and surefooted. I believe 
this to be a pleasing fiction, disseminated by guides for their own 
purposes in all parts of the world. I am certain that Alpine 
horses and mules are capable of stumbling and being grossly 
stupid ; at any rate, I hope it is not vain to prefer my own feet 
and brains to those of the queer little ponies upon which | was 
compelled to mount. I was held, indeed, to be partially insane 
for indulging this fancy at times, but when I looked at my 
friends mounted upon saddles all over excruciating knobs and 
ridges, lugging at the halters of their emaciated quadrupeds, and 
jolting over stony roads, both ladies and gentlemen, | may 
remark, riding astride,—l hugged myself in secret on my superio1 
wisdom. ‘To secure this delightful mode of locomotion, they 
were content to spend two days over the ascent and descent of 
a mountain which a slow walker might have easily accomplished 
in ten hours, although he would have to cross two or three 
places near the top inaccessible for ponies. In the lower regions 
travelling is perhaps better than might be expected. There are 
really g good roads between the chief towns. 

It is possible to hire a tolerably comfortable carriage, or to 
travel by post, that is, by the ie old diligences already 
described, in following the main routes. But in order to 
penetrate into the more remote districts, or, in other words, in 
order to see the more interesting parts of the country, it is 
necessary to make a greater sacrifice. The vehicle to which the 
traveller generally entrusts his bones is a peasant’s cart, drawn 
by two or three horses. In one place we were strongly exhorted 
to save an hour’s walk. through a forest by permitting ourselves 
to be hauled by oxen over a road which would only take us from 
two to three hours. We were foolh ardy enough on this occasion 
to prefer our legs, a choice which was condemned as savouring 
of a wilful contempt of well-meant advice; and even after ow 
return, when we declared that we were not exhausted by the 
effort, and that we declined to believe in oxen, wise heads were 
shaken at us with an air of solemn disapproval. Most of our 
travelling, however, was done in the aforesaid peasants’ carts. 
The carts are long troughs, across which a box is placed trans- 
versely, to serve as a seat, and to contain the baggage of the 
driver. 

The cart itself is filled with hay, and if of a peculiarly luxurious 





build; a kind of canopy is erected across it to keep out sun or 
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rain. It is entirely innocent of springs. After eight days’ 
consecutive travelling in such machines the sensations oom 
were of a very singular character. We felt as if all that part of 
the human economy which is roughly classified by the English 
vulgar as our “inside” had been shaken up into an indistinguish- 
able mass. We did not well know whether our brains wer 
under our hats or in our boots. Every stone on the roads—and 
the stones in Transylvania are large, round, and distributed in 
creat abundance upon the roads—had communicated a separate 
jar to our frames, racking our joints, and trying the continuity of! 





our backbones. If we were rash enough to attempt a cigar, it 


was necessary to make a snap at it, as an impatient dog snaps at 
the morsel which you benevolently hold out to him. We wer 
as likely to take off the tips of our tongues as to seize the end ot! 
the cigar between our teeth. Conversation, from the incessant 


rattling, was next to impossible—the words coming out singly 
between successive jolts, and sometimes shot out in an inarticulat 
mass. Moreover, me hay upon which we reclined, formed 
singularly unstabl sting-place. The carts, although rigid 
enough to transmit ith fully every vertical shock, had a curious 
vermicular motion, like the ribs of a serpent. The hay gradually 


shifted, and after you an | carefully amassed little heaps of it 
fit into all the hollows of your person, it slowly moved aw ay, and 
the result generally was that you sank into the bottom of a small 
pit, with your friend sitting upon the top of you. It was an 
exaggeration of the other evils that we were seldom able t 
exchange a word with our drivers. They could rarely speak 
word of any language current on this side of Vienna, and wer 
either stupid in interpreting our signs, or, as I believe, puzzled by 
exceedingly clumsy attempts on our parts. At any rate, w 
were more than once carried violently past the point at whic! 
we desired to stop, in spite of a dumb eloquence that should hav 
carried conviction to their souls. Our macerated limbs found but 
scanty repose at the more remote inns. There is, indeed, on 
great merit in the inns of Translyvania. There is always som: 
thing eatable and drinkable. ‘The wine, though not first-rate, 
not like the wine in many German villages which I have visit 
—a kind of liquor which takes the skin off your tongue, an 
peculiarly adapted to produce cholera. At the remotest plac 
we could always get a “pa iprika huhn,” that is, a fowl torn 1 
pieces (generally on the instant), and made into a sort of cock: 
leekie with a quantity of red pepper, which would have “a 
better had we not been expected to consume the broth by th 
help of a knife and a two-pronged fork. But the horrors of 
night were undeniable. A village inn is constructed on the mos 
elementary principles. Its nucleus is a backyard, where there 

a stable and standing room for the carriages. A small room, in 
which the meals are served, opens out of the kitchen, Th 
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bedrooms seem to have been built separately ape the ground- 
floor ; each room is entered on a level from the backyard, and is 
just large enough to hold two beds. The windows, of course, are of 
the smallest, and are contrived so as to admit the minimum of air. 

Speculative fowls and pigs, which are always meandering about 
the yard, make occasional excursions into the rest of the esta- 
blishment in an inquiring spirit. Whether the floors are ever 
washed is a point upon which I am doubtful. The linen, one 
would be inclined to say, is certainly not; at any rate, the brown 
coarse bed-coverings are alive with } jumping and crawling insects. 
We had provided ourselves, in exnectation of such contingencies, 
with an _ Acien pee, ” described by its vendor in glowing 
terms. We were to wake in the morning and to see upon the 
magic circle which we had traced around us a whole line of 
marauders, struggling in the agonies of death. Whether the 
powder was weak or the insects blessed with unusually strong 
constitutions, [ am unable to say; certain I am that assaults 
were successfully delivered upon our guarded fortress. I had 
thought of bequeathing my own body to an anatomical museum, 
in case of all its juices being successfully drained by some combined 


assault from a hungry army of fleas. I fortun: ite ly escaped the 
fate, but I shall always cherish lively recollections of she, sus sry 
energy, the insatiable appetite, and the incisive powers of the 


Transylvanian flea. Some persons are skilful in i the 
enemy, and they may find some consolation in their revenge, but 
to lie a passive victim, devoured piecemeal through the long 
watches of the night, with the hideous sensation of crawling 
monsters all over your skin, is, to quote the words of Mr. Carlyle, 

“exhilarating in the long run to no creature.” 

I feel after all some compunctions at this grumbling. Bad asa 
peasant’s cart is to a man accustomed to railw ay carriages, it 1s 
pleasant to be in the open air and to see the country and the 
Hungarian peasant has a very fair notion of driving whenever 
he gets a chance. When the roads are tolerable and his horses 
fresh he puts far more vigour into his performance and stimulates 
his cattle into a much livelier pace than the phlegmatic German. 
We generally set off fast enough to be in danger of an upset, and 
downhill we usually managed.a round trot. As for the inns, no 
one has a right to complain of fleas in a remote country who gets 
plenty of fowls and beef, and drinkable wine. Moreover, it 1s 
only fair to add the excuse which was generally made to us. . 
In former times, it was said, the country gentlemen used to enter- 
tain travellers as a matter of course; the inns were consequently 
used only by the lowest classes ; the increasing poverty of the 
country has diminished the hospitality by hard necessity, and 
there is not sufficient travel to improve the inns. How far the 
melancholy cause assigned may be true 1 know not, but I can 
certainly say, that if there is any failing of hospitality it is not 
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for want of a will. There are few countries left where the facts 
that you are a traveller and an Englishman give you a right to 
the civility, or rather to the active kindness, of every one you 
meet, but Transylvania is certainly one of them. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the goodwill with which every one met us, and 
their anxiety to show us everything that was to be shown. 
Indeed, if one must be censorious, the kindness on this latter point 
was such as to be a little bit troublesome. My first rule in travel- 
ling is to see as few sights as possible. Sights, asa rule, may be said 
be uniformly disappointing, and to make bad return for the 
trouble and money. With one exception (and that too little 
appreciated), namely, the tops of mountains, such things as 
museums, churches, picture-galleries, and natural curiosities, are 
a weariness and vexation of spirit to the right-minded. There 
is, as we had anticipated, little enough of this kind in Transy]l- 
vania ; but, unfortunately, the eagerness of the natives to oblige 
you more than compensates for the meagreness of their lists of 
sights. In almost every little village in Europe there is some- 
thing, if we could only discover it, which its proprietor believes 
to be unrivalled throughout the world. Where travelling is 
common, however, the proprietors are more likely to be en- 
lightened, and they are at least more accustomed to the indiffer- 
ence of travellers. but in Transylvania, not only did every one 
religiously believe in the local wonder, but every one thought 
that we should never forgive ourselves if we passed it unseen. 
We were pathetically implored to visit every mine, and drink of 
every mineral spring throughout the land. I fear that I really 
gave pain to my ben evolent entertainers every day by refusing t 
get into a bath, of which the only peculiarity was that it was the 
coldest in the ery: They thought that some hidden motive 
must lie behind such unaccountable reluctance. Two salt-mines 
weigh upon my conscience to this hour. I would not in England 
walk across the road to see a salt- -mine, or rather, I would fly 
from the infliction as I would fly from bores, from scientifi 
lectures, ete. But so eloquent were the descriptions of these 
mines, into such  epre rhapsodies did our friends throw them- 
selves, that I felt for the time as if the omission to visit Parajd 
and Maros Ujvar was not merely foolish but criminal. The 
anxiety to show us picture-galleries and libraries had even some- 
thing pathetic about it; for libraries and picture-galleries can 
scarcely be said to exist. There are little nuclei of future collec- 
tions, which have been painfully put together. We admired so 
much the perseverance which had formed them in face of great 
difficulties that we were compelled to stimulate, or rather to 
excite ourselves to a genuine interest in them. If we said too 
confidently that certain pictorial daubs were valuable works of 
art, or that we took an intense interest in the earliest examples of 
printed books in Hungary, or that we would have come all the 
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way from England only to see certain mineral specimens, I hope 
no severe casuist will condemn our well-intended compliments. 
We suffered, [ hope, enough on the spot to make after penance 
unnecessary. After all, it is not a very heavy payment for the 
kindness of a warm-hearted entertainer to give him the pleasure 
of showing you all the paces of his hobby, and to praise its action 
a little more than your conscience allows. Perhaps it is not quite 
a winner of the Derby ; and, indeed, the studs which we inspected 
were small and not very select. Luckily their very smallness 
prevented the infliction from being serious; with the best of 
goodwills it was impossible to make a few dozen inferior copies 
last as long as the Dresden Gallery, so we took our sights as part 
of the day’s work, and endeavoured, by playing all the changes 
knew upon “ wunderschén,” and “reizend,’ and “ ausgezeich- 
net,’ to repay our friends for their inte ntional kindness. This 
was quite consistent with a secret wish that when the Wallacks 
destroyed, as was said, nine-tenths of the curiosities in 1848, they 
had, as we may surely say without offence, exchanged their other 
atrocities for the destruction of the remaining tenth. And herein 
I may especially say that I wish they had destroyed all Roman 
antiquities. Paying this debt of civility as a kind of toll, or 
entrance fee, we received the most frie ndly attentions, and were 
enabled to see something of what is incomparably the most in- 
teresting sight in any country—name ly, the people themselves. 
could not, even if there were space, give any opinion as to their 
political and social condition, for a month’s tr ip in a country is just 
about long enough to convince a foreigner of his own profound 
ignorance. He gains a sufficient knowledg re of the superficial 
stratum to suggest to him the complexity of the forces to which 
its conformation is owing, and in Translyvania it is something 
bewildering even to enumerate the chief political elements. The 
great waves of population that have swung up and down the 
valley of the Danube have left behind them waifs ee strays of 
races mixed together in the most intricate fashion. The W allack 
is often a good-looking fellow enough, with black eyes pee well- 
cut features; he has a wild, rather gipsy-like appearance, with 
long hair hanging about his shoulders. He is dressed in a shirt 
of some kind of coarse linen and a pair of short, wice drawers 
of the same, baggy enough to look at first sight like a kilt. The 
junction between these garments is formed by a broad leather 
belt, thick enough and broad enough to suggest that it is the 
representative of a saddle, and that at an earlier period men were 
actually born, according * to the proverb, ready saddled and 
bridled, and others ready booted and spurred to ride them. 
Certainly the theory was carried out. The belt was probably 
intended to carry weapons, after the Asiatic plan, and a pipe or 
two and a knife are generally stuck inside it. The Wallack’s legs 
are usually bandaged up like a horse’s, and his feet stuck into 
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laced sandals. His shaggy mane is surmounted by a broad- 
brimmed hat. In full costume he also wears a sheep-skin coat, 
the skin of which is elaborately worked. The most peculiar 
article in the women’s dress is a kind of plaid, with patterns very 
much like its Scotch representative, but hanging down in two 
straight strips from the waist behind and in ” front. They also 
resemble the Scotch in their habit of going barefoot, except on 
feast days. The costumes are very various and sometimes exceed- 


ingly pretty. Most of the articles of which it is composed are 
evidently of home manufacture. A Wallack woman is always 
spinning, whether she is walking about or sitting still, and so far 
seems scarcely to deserve the reputation of innate and invincible 


laziness, unanimously c conferred upon them by their compatriots. 
It may be deserved, for laziness is a very natural result of pro- 
longe 1d serfdom, thou: “ cenerally alleged as a reason for prolong- 
ing’ it. Laziness, however, is only one of the vices of which the 

Wallacks are accused. A Hungarian of the lower orders once 
announced to me as his serious and settled conviction that an 
intelligent horse was decidedly the superior of a Wallack. This 
a also informed me that his father and brother had been killed 
by the Wallacks in 1848, which may, perhaps, have prejudiced 
his judgment. The memory of fearful atrocities committed by 
them at that time against the Hungarians naturally produces 
continued distrust, if not actual hatred, between the two races. A 
Hungarian, indeed, de -spises the Wallack too much to hate him. 
Of the Wallack he genet rally says, contemptuously, that he is a 
cood fellow enough if left to himself. This: rather vague com- 
mendation is qualified d by all manner 
that he is revengeful, treacherous, lazy, lyin ing, ionorant, biciea “s 
the last degree, and ; crossly immoral. Formerly, we were told, he 
was bound to labour two days a week for his lord; now that he is 
left to himself he spends them in the public- house, he is gradually 
getting into difficulty, borrowing money from the Jews, and sell- 
ing his land to pay the debt. How true all this may be I have no 
means of knowing. Itis enough to walk through their villages to 
see that they are a slovenly and miserable race, overflowing, as 
such people do, with pigs and children. Bright ‘yellow pigs, red 
pigs, black pigs, and yews pigs, with curly coats and bristly coats, 
with every variety of shape and breed that pigs can show, but 
generally running to we and snouts, poke their inquisitive noses 
into every hole and corner. Their necks are frequently inserted 
into a kind of portable pillory, to prevent them from extending 
their researches too far. The pigs, however, had generally the 
air of being the most important personages of the villages, as they 

probably represente d the ideal of a Wallack’s existence. As fo1 
children, in remarkable simplicity of clothing (consisting of one 
shirt, sometimes on and sometimes off), they ran about on friendly 

terms with the pigs; but the pigs looked most at home. As a 
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kind of fringe to the population, on the outside of most Wallack 
villages there is a gipsy settlement. They appear to be the 
Pariahs of the country, and in civilisation to be below even the 
half-civilised Wallack. 

The Wallacks, such as they are, form nearly half of the total 
population. It was depressing to travel through their ‘eel 
villages, and look at the slovenly, shiftless population which 
filled them, and which, inferior as it is in every respect, seems 
to be encroaching rapidly upon the two dominant races. The 
Germans and the Magyars, on the other hand, are people in 
whom it is impossible not to take a lively interest. The Germans, 
or Saxons, as they call themselves, form distinct and very 
remarkable colonies. They excite the curiosity of the most 


transient tourist. Take, for example, the little village of 


Michelsberg, which stands near Hermannstadt, just under the 
forest-clad ranges of the Carpathians. <A little rounded hill, 
two or three hundred feet high, stands out in front of the main 
chain. The village nestles Close at its feet, along the course 
of a small brook which flows from the mountain recesses. The 


hill is crowned by a building which combines the purposes of 


a church and a fortress. <A strongly-built vall encloses a small 
area upon the summit of the hill. On the top of the wall are 
still piled up a number of round stones, which in former days 
served as a substitute for artillery. The area is entered through 
a vaulted passage. In its centre rises the church, curious 
as a rare specimen of the Romanesque style of architecture. 
A barbarism, not without parallel elsewhere, had covered 
half the carvings of the porch with a thick coat of white- 
wash, when the remonstrances of more intelligent visitors 
luckily arrested its progress. The church, however, was 
chiefly remarkable for the massiveness of its walls. It was 
evidently built to be a citadel in case of need, and loopholes 
in its strong square tower were provided for purposes of defence. 
We were shown the place in which provisions were stored 
in time of siege; and every family in the village had a place 
assigned to them where they could live in huts w ithin the walls. 

Such fortified churches are common throughout the Saxon 
country ; some of them in places where the natural advantages 
are less, being surrounded by three separate lines of defence, 
more strongly built than those at Michelsberg. Michelsberg is 
perhaps the most picturesque of those which we saw. The 
church is no longer used, a more convenient place of worship 
being erected in the valley at its foot; but it is carefully pre- 
served from ruin. It speaks forcibly of the kind of life which 
the colonists must have led in wilder times. When the wild 
Tartars or Wallacks came down from the gorges of the mountains 
the church bell was rung, and the inhabitants took refuge with 
all their valuables within their church-fort, until the invaders 
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had been repelled. The little community, of which this was 
the central point, seem to be as much isolated from their neigh- 
bours as if they were still periodically locked up within their 
village fortress. No Wallack or Hungarian, we were told, had ever 
been permitted to settle in Michelsberg. ‘They were pure Saxons, 
as though they lived in the centre of Germany. They, in common 
with the other Saxon communities, had institutions entirely 
distinct from those of the remaining population. They originally 
emigrated from their native country, seven centuries ago; yet 
the peasants still speak the same patois which is heard on th 
Rhine near Cologne and on the borders of Flanders. Many 
privileges were afterwards conferred upon them by Hungarian 
kings, so that collectively they possessed separate municipal 
institutions, although their settlements were mixed up in thi 
most complicated way with those of the other races. They wer 
entirely independent of, and frequently in contact with, th 
Hungarian nobility; but they steadily preserved their rights 
and “kept themselves in all respects a peculiar and separat 
people. Old customs have been pertinaciously preserved 
they still, for example, possess trade-guilds and brothership 
after a medieval pattern. Perhaps it is more curious that 
having been so early separated from the parent stem, they 
are still so thorou chly in sympathy with the fatherland. They 
are almost universally Lutherans, and their clergy are sen 
to study in the German universities. The higher classes, and 


indeed most of the lower, can talk the ordinary High German 
They have both the merits and the weaknesses of their country- 
men. Their schools are said to be excellent ; and they are a patient 
hard-working, and prosperous race. They carry the virtue « 
prudence indeed a little too far. It is said to be very rare 
find families of more than two children; and the result of thi 
over observance of Malthusian doctrines is, that the Saxon 


diminished in the years 1787—1850 from over 300,000 to le 
than 200,000. If this rate of diminution continues, one difficult: 
will, before long, be effectually erased from the conflict of nation 
alities. It is curious to come upon these little islands, as it wer 
of Germans amongst the huge ocean of totally alien races, and ev: 
more curious to remark how strongly they exhibit the well-knoyw 
peculiarities of their race. It seems as if the doctrine of a p 
manent national character were confirmed by this isolated handfu 
preserving through centuries, and amidst altered circumstance 
the well-known type of their compatriots. 

Transylvania was constantly reminding me, sometimes | 
likeness, sometimes by contrast, of the Western States | 
America, The Danube is a fair representative of the Mississippi 
The great Hungarian plain resembles Illinois. The broad field 
of maize stretching for miles together are alike in both countrie 
In both there is still much waste land. The population, althoug! 
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denser on the Danube, is very far from having reached its 
uatural limits. Under more favourable circumstances, the valley 
of the Danube might be to Europe what the Western States are 
to America. And yet, instead of being a land of promise, it 
seems to be a land of despair. Instead of the exultant, buoyant 
energy which is conquering nature with unprecedented rapidity 
in the W est, the whole current of life seems to be stagnant or 


actually flowing backwards in the East. Instead of “glad confi- 
dent morning” we have “the sadness of twilight.” Every 


American seems to be intoxicated with the boundless pres ct 
of future prosperity. He has a vision of his people multiplying 
and abounding indefinitely through indefinite periods of time. 
The Hungarian talks of the decay of the land, and if h ) permits 
himself to hope at all, it is a hope mug ni 5 The untold 
resources are close at hand, but he can see no prospect of ever 
turning them to account. In America, again, re is a mixture 
of races, but there is little jealousy ; and they are all rapidly 
amalgamating and adapting themselves to the same type. In 
Hungary, an isolated colony of Germans, who are so rapidly 
absorbed elsewhere, have retained their minutest peculiarities 
and natural customs for seven centuries. ‘The lapse of time only 


| 
| 


seems to draw more deeply the lines of demarcation which already 




































BEARING-REINS. 
BY M. A. H. 


[t has long been a source of wonder to me that the well-being of 
horses is so little a matter of concern to those who most depend 
upon their aid, and whose interest would be best served by a 
humaner disposition. Can it be that, contrary to all apparent likeli- 
hood, there is something in the habitual possession of horses which 
tends to make ordinary people careless, callous even, in their 
treatment of them? If this be so, ouksidein like myself may be 


justified in taking up the cause of these helpful, helpless servants 


of man. Anyhow, [ am impelled to set forth what not I alone, 
but, to my knowledge, many others, feel about one particularly 
ageravated form of cruelty which is a daily spectacle in our 
streets. I speak of that barbarous instrument of torture, the 
tight bearing-rein, and especially of that exaggeration of it known 
as the gag bearing-rein. ‘To soften hard hearts is evidently a 
Herculean task, else surely the late Mr. Flower’s noble zeal 
immense experience, and unanswerable arguments would ere this 
have brought us nearer than we have yet come to the realisation 
of his humane desires on the subject of this inhuman practice. 
One's powerlessness to combat the evil is disheartening. For 
as yet, those who think with me have not the law on their side 
No definite mention of tight bearing-reins occurs in the “ Act fo 
the more Effectual Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” (12 & 13 


Vict., cap. 92), which is the chief statement of the law on the 
subject. The Act contains general words which might seem wide 
enough to cover the case. Section 2 enacts that if any person 
shall cruelly beat, ill-treat, over-drive, abuse, or torture, or cause 


to be cruelly beaten, etc., any animal, every such offender shall 
for every such offence, forfeit and pay a penalty not exceeding £5. 
Practically, however, the section has been found inapplicable. 
Magistrates refuse to convict. I made inquiry as to this point of Mr. 
Colam, the Secretary of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
to Animals, and he writes as follows: “The Act of Parliament 
punishes cruelty ; the magistrates have to decide what is cruelty ; 
magistrates are unwilling to admit that using bearing-reins is 
cruelty : therefore they will not convict.” In another letter Mr. 
Colam writes: “We have tried it (ae, prosecuting), and failed, 
even under very aggravated circumstances.” In fact, I believe 
that there has not been a single case in which a prosecution has 
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been successful.* So that we may take it as settled that to priv 
a horse wear a tight bearing-rein is not within the Act cruel 
abuse or torture 

Perhaps the words of the Act fail by being not too general, wat 
too specific. It may be that the evils caused by ional r-reins ar 
not the evils which the framers of the Act had in mind when they 
inserted the words “abuse or torture.” If it be so, the language 
of the Act falls short of its intention—viz.,the prevention of cruelty 
to animals; cruelty, as we must suppose, in all its forms. For 
who can doubt that there is cruelty in the use of tight bearing- 
reins, or that if magistrates had been required to i every one 
who is cruel to animals they could —_ persistently refused, as 
they have done, to convict? They could not then ae ignored 
the weight of evidence, which, in the present condition of the law, 
has been submitted to them in vain 

What are the physical effects of the bearing-rein? Let me 
quote the words of a specialist, Professor McBride, of Ciren- 
cester :— 

“1. Its effects uj pon the circulation of the blood :—It will bppe very evident that 
this contrivance mus st seriously interfere with the return of blood from the brain, and 
thus lead to an accumulation of venous blood, producing eventually a state 
the severity of which will depend upon the duration and intensity of the compression > 
and further, it must impede the flow of arterial blood to the brain. This deficiency 
of arterial blood is characterised by a want of nervous sensation, and a dis 
of the nervous parts. 

2. Its effects upon the veins:—The sudden, intermittent, and violent muscu 
action of the neck, together with pressure of the lower jaw, would luce more 01 
less permanent distension of the -veins, which babili l ulti 
become varicose. 

3. Its effects upon the arteries :—The pressure of the blood within the sels, : 
the unnatural contraction of the neck, would lead to laceration of their i 
resulting in enlargement of the vessels, and thus form aneurisms. The consequences 
of the above conditions would lead to increased pressure upon the nerves of the neck, 
causing excruciating pain to the poor animal ; and, further, would predispose thi 
unfortunate victim of fashion to such diseases as megrins, apoplexy, coma, inflamma- 
tion, and softening of the brain.”’ 


Here is the testimony of another specialist, Dr. Kitching, which 
I quote because it touches that aspect of the evil which should 
be obvious to every one of us, if we only used our eyes. After 
referring to the fact that with a bearing-rein the horse cannot 
pull a weight in the most natural and effective position, and 
in consequence the limbs and muscles become strained and dis- 
torted, he refers to the impediment which it causes to breathing 
and the circulation of the blood; and he goes on: 

‘¢ The check-rein inflicts unceasing torture upon the animal in another way. By 
holding the head upwards it puts the muscles of the neck on a constant strain. They 
become painfully uneasy and tired. If the horse cannot bear it, he rests the we ight 
of his head upon the rein, and his mouth is violently stretched. Thus he only ex- 
changes one torment for another. I am not making fancy sketches ; every word of 
my description is true. I have seen many splendid and valuable horses tossing their 








* “T have not heard of one gentleman or gentleman’s coachman being brought to 
justice, though his horses may stand gagged and tortured for half the night.” Letter 
of Mr. Flower in “ Bits and Bearing-Reins,” p. 26. 
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heads incessantly, and champing their mouths into a foam from the intolerabl 
uneasiness of this cruel check-rein. To sum up in a word, the check-rein lessens thi 
horse’s strength, brings on disease, keeps him in pain, frets and injures his mouth 


and spoils his temper.” 


I have selected this testimony merely because it is specific and 
detailed, not because it tells more strongly against the bearing- 
rein than the testimony of other specialists. They all speak with 
one voice. “The bearing-rein is a useless appendage, pice 
only by fashion, but ageten icing painful sensations in the muscles 
of the head and neck;” the use of bearing-reins is “a cruel and 
unnatural practice ;” “in my opinion it 1s never necessary, and 
an act of cruelty to make use of it;” it “is simply an instrument 
of torture ;” “in my district I often tind cart-horses which have 
their tongues severely wounded by bearing-reins;” “it is not 
only injurious, but invariably pro duces disease ; ” “these are th 

calm opinions of professional veterinarians. I ‘take them from a 

publication of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty t 
Animals,* where I find also a list of veterinary surgeons wh 
have signed the following statement :— 


“We, the undersigi eterinary surgeons, are of opinion that the use of 
bearing-rein, when tightly applied, is painful and irritating to horses, is directly 
indirectly productive of ase when regularly worn, and by its mechanical act 
greatly hinders horses employing their full strength. For the above reaso1 
n the plea of utility as ; of humanity—its use should be discontinued.” 


How many practising veterinarians there may be in England 
do not know; but I find appended to the above statement th 
names of six professors of veterinary colleges, and of 564 membe 
of the Royal College of Veterinary } Surgeons. The only quali 
fications which I find made to the gene ral condemnation are th at 
in the opinion of some sathaatiian 1) the bearing-rein, pro] er] 
used, is a valuable ar gnats to horse- breakers and those » who us 
young half-trained horses; and (2) that “some high- ‘courag re 
highly -fed London horses, kept for show and light work, requin 
the restraint which a mo: lerate b earing-rein gives.” That its us 
s justifiable in some circumstances is quite possible ; althoug! 
even for its condemnation always and everywhere authori 
abounds. But I am not concerned with exceptional cases. 
they come to be regarded as exceptional, I shall feel that the en 
of this evil is near. On the main question, I may take it as clea 
that the use of a tight bearing-rein inflicts great and unnecessary 
pain, and that its frequent use causes permanent injury to 1 
horse, 

If this be so, have we not here the very evil against which th 
Act of Parliament was directed? Thus to inflict great and 
necessary pain may not be, by strict interpretation, the abuse 
torture of an animal, but surely it is a cruelty. It may not 
touched by the letter, but surely it falls within the intend 


“ See further evidence to the same effect in Mr. Flower’s pimphlet, ‘ Bits 
B>aring-Reins.” 
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scope of the law. How the law should be amended I do not 
presume to say. If we are persuaded that the evil is one fit to 
be dealt with by legislation, there should be no difficulty in so 
extending the statute as to compel, in proper cases, even unwilling 
magistrates to punish. Legal power will not lorfy be lacking if 
only public opinion grows strong enough to sanction its use. 

There is no doubt that the chief sinners are among the people 
of fashion. Nor is this very surprising. Those who from infancy 
upwards have led softly-cushioned lives are not likely to have a 
pi perception even of the burdens under which their fellow-men 

e bending. The ability to gratify every passing fancy deprives 
han at last of the power of conceiving the position of those who 
have daily to forego, not luxuries, but necessaries. Their very 
charity is no sacrifice; it is merely an additional luxury, more 
enviable than any other. 

Small wonder that they who can pass through life scarcely 
conscious of human misery should be indifferent to the sufferings 
of a horse. 

It is worth while considering who, among the persons that 
habitually use horses, are opposed to the bearing-rein. For if 
it should appear that they include those who by education ar 
best entitled to form an opinion, and also those whose interest 
it is to economise horses to the utmost, while on the other side 
are found such as think little on these matters, and are little 
pressed by economical considerations, one might reasonably infe1 
that the former have the right on their side. 

Of veterinarians I have already spoken. Doctors generally 
may be taken as standing next to them in the possession of 
special knowledge; and most doctors have discarded the bearing- 
rein. I have not heard of one who has expressed an opinion in 
favour of it. Amongst the owners of omnibus horses and cab 
horses there prevails entire unanimity against it. They hav 
found that a horse whose head is kept in a cramped position will 
be able to do less work th 1an a horse whose head is free, and will 
more speedily wear out.* *From motives of economy they hav 
discarded the instrument of torture. 

I cannot in fairness overlook the fact that among carters ther 
is not a like unanimity. Many of them use bearing-reins, and 


* “The average length of life of the horse in his wild state is set down at thirty 
six years. Under the conditions of civilisation a horse of eight or ten is spoken of 
as a * Poor old fellow.’”’ Pall Mall Gazette. February 5th. 1886. 


** Speaking to a dealer some years ago upon the subject, I asked him how it was he 
was gradually tightening up horses’ heads from day to day before he sold them. H 
said that many people would not buy them unless he did so—that London people 
always wanted their horses to carry their heads high and to step high ; and he said, 
* Another thing is, it soon wears them out, and they come for another pair of horses.’ ” 
Flow ers “ Bits and Bearing-Reins,” p. 36. 

“Tf a carriage horse carried his head naturally in the position into which it is forced 
by the abuse of this contrivance, he would be rejected at once; tight reining up is 
the cause of many horses becoming roarers.’”—E. D. Brickwood in Encyclopedia 
Britannica ; art. “ Horse,” p. 192. 
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even tight ones. I cannot, however, discover that they have any 
reason for doing so beyond that of old habit, and of a perverted 
idea that a horse looks smarter when holding its head up. They 
have, for the most part, not considered the matter, and are quite 

open to conviction nga one lays the objections before them. 

In fact, they constantly remove the check in going uphill, when 
its disadvantages are so obvious that no one could help noticing 

them. Watch the movements of a horse pulling a heavy weight 
uphill. The head is thrown forward as far as possible, so that 
the whole weight of _ body may be used in overcoming the 
resistance. If the head is artificially kept erect the advantage 
is lost; the weight of the body cannot be used; and in conse- 
juence a greater muscular effort is required. This carters generally 

tind out for themse] ives, but their untrained faculties do not 
always lead them to infer that in a lesser degree the pulling of 
a weight along a level road makes similar demands on the enero 

of a horse, I “have heard it stated that the bearing-rein is asefil 
to carters during their halts on a country road, as it prevents 


their horses from straying. Whether this is so or not I cannot 
say. I am not concerned to show that in no circumstances 1 
a bearing-rein permissible. But if it is the most convenient 
means of preventing horses from straying, there is no need on 
that account to use it at other times; it would serve the 


purpose as well, probably better, were it applied only when 
required. 

In claiming on my side the majority of persons whose interes 
it is to use their horses economically, | must note an apparent 
though not a real, exception. The bearing-rein is common in 
the case of horses hired from livery stables. But here again 
fashion lays down the law. The patrons of livery stables are 
persons of some social position, whose means or convenience leads 
them to hire horses in preference to keeping their own. Natu 
ally they desire to present as good an appearance as the pos- 
Sessors of private carriages, and since bearing-reins are considered 
an essential part of an el ‘ant equipment, bearing-reins they 
must have. The owner of the horses has very little power 
in the matter. He must harness them in a fashionable manner, 
whether it be economical or not. 

If the bearing-rein is thus condemned alike by those who 
have a special knowle dge of the horse, and by those who have 
an interest in treating him mercifully, what plea can be urged 
in its favour? There is only one, so far as I know, which 
has ever been suggested. It is said to conduce to safety. We 
are constantly met by the assertion that, if bearing-reins were 
abandoned, accidents in the crowded streets of towns would 
be much more numerous than they are at present. The 
ground of this theory, as I understand it, is that the bear- 
ing-rein gives the coachman greater command over his horse; 
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he can more easily prevent it from running away, and he 
can pull it up more quickly so as to avoid a_ collision. 
My own observation leads me to the conviction that driv- 
ing is rendered dangerous mainly by the high pitch of 
nervous excitement which sharp bits and tight  bearing- 
reins induce. Let coachmen say what they will; this matter 
is one of common sense. To make a horse exquisitely un- 
comfortable cannot be a means of rendering him easy to drive, 
And does the present mode of harnessing conceivably admit of 
his being anything but uncomfortable? “A tight bearing-rein 
to pull his head up, a fixed martingale to pull it down, close 
blinkers to prevent his seeing his way, a crupper, which is 
obliged to be tight to hold the be aring-rein in place, so that 
his head and his tail are tied tightly together.”* The world 
is not generally so ready to be bef fooled as it would appear 
to be were it really the fact that ignorant coachmen could 
impose upon their masters and mistresses by such silly ar- 


A 


guments. The truth is that indifference and the love of 
display on the part of fine ladies, and desire of dominion 
on that of uneducated coachmen. put other considerations 


out of account. 

One circumstance seems to tell strongly against the argument 
that bearing-reins conduce to safety, and that is that the y are 
undoubtedly less used now than they were some years ago. The 
fashion, in fact, is dying out, though with such exceeding slow- 
ness as to make it needful to plead for the remaining victims of 
this barbarous custom. If in reality bearing-reins were so great 
a safeguard as they are alleged to be, I think we may be pretty 
sure that self-interest would have prevailed over humanitarian 
considerations. London is as crowded as ever, and the dangers of 
the streets are as great as they were a few years ago. 

With regard to the question of appearance, I fear it will be 
difficult to make any impression in the desired quarter. One 
cannot expect fashionable ladies who, in their own persons, vie 
with one another in defying nature, and correcting at every point 
her original “design for a woman,” to appreciate the grandeur 
of the undistorted outline of a horse. But fancy a great artist 


painting a horse in accordance with the Belgravian standard of 


equine beauty! As soon would an old Italian master have 
thought of attiring one of his madonnas in high-heeled French 
shoes. I have actually heard stated, as a reason why we should 
not be too sensitive about horses, the fact that women, of their 
own free will, submit to wear high-heeled French shoes, and 
other equally uncomfortable gear. It cannot, [ have been told, be 
so very trying for horses to put up witha little annoyance, seeing 
what their more highly-organised mistresses are able to bear. 
But suppose our high-heeled elégante were required to walk 


* Flower’s ‘‘ Horses and Harness,” p. 46. 
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several miles to a hard day’s work. I can scarcely fancy that 
she would then submit to a fashion which is tolerable only i in a 
state of comparative repose. When a woman is obliged to walk, 
she wears shoes in which she can move easily. For lying upon 
a sofa, or for treading softly-carpeted rooms, high heels are by 
no means unbearable. Even if the cases of the horse and ge 
mistress were otherwise parallel, a voluntary burden would, 
course, be no kind of excuse for a compulsory burden; but the 
cases are not paralle! 

Some years ago, when the si ubje ct of bearing-reins came up, as 
it periodically does, for dise pares in the press, a comic papel 
appeared with a picture of a fashionable coachman performing his 
duties under the impediment of a bearing-rein, his head held 
tightly back. This was salutary teaching; and it would be of 
creat advantage were it possible to enforce it ina practical shape. 


Much unkindness in the treatment both of animals and of human 
beings arises more from thoughtlessness and want of imagination 
than from downright cruelty. The same people who, owing to 
long habit, sanction the tight bearing-rein, are horrified on hearing 
of a case of vivisection even where anzesthetics have been used, 
and where the sole object has been to alleviate human suffering. 


They would be astonished if one told them that of all people in 
the world they had the least right to throw stones at the vivi- 


ochre And yet surely this is the fact; for, ike him, they 
inflict pain on helpless animals, while, unlike him, they rdo i 
imply for their own poet on vation. Before one can hope to mov 
them, they must be made to realise what they themselves are 
doing. Certain experiences of ordinary occurrence, I should 
think, might suggest to them the truth. For instance, th 


intolerable weariness and aching of limbs caused by a night’s 
travel in a crowded railway carriage, or even by a long drive in 
a small brougham. Or, again, the exhaustion which comes 
sitting with one’s hand locked in that of an invalid who has fallen 
asleep, and must not be disturbed. Yet in these and similai 
cases we are not being called upon to exert ourselves; so that 
even if they were common, instead of being rare, experiences in 
the lives of most of us, our suffering would be of a less aggravated 
kind than that which, without any show of reason, we inflict upon 
horses, 

I trust that some at least of my readers will take the trouble 
to investigate this matter for themselves. They need only-us 
their eyes in oer to test the truth of what I say. Let gs 
pass by Marshall and Snelgrove’s on a fine morning while t 
half-yearly sales are prise on. The streets are thronged with 
splendid equipages. In some instances—too few, alas !—th 
horses have their heads free, and are peacefully resting without 
sign of discomfort. But among the others there is no rest. <A 
perpetual clinking of bits and tossing of heads are the evidence of 
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an incessant straining to give the poor tortured neck one moment’s 
ease. The coachmen, in their luxurious fur collars and rugs, sit 
unconcernedly on their boxes, chatting together or beguiling 
the time by lashing the sensitive and docile creatures over 
whom they exercise an absolute dominion.* ‘To remonstrate 
with them is like addressing a stone wall. They give you an 
insolent stare, a smile of contempt, and no response. Their 
mistresses are little better; they answer with a frigid, “ You 
don’t understand,” and leave one, in swelling wrath, to ask 
oneself whether women who so abuse tlie power they possess 
are fit to have the franchise. Night after night at the theatre 
door, everywhere in fact where fashionable pleasure-seekers 
congregate, there is the same file of helpless sufferers. Always 
this union of amusement and cruelty. 

Whenever the plea of thoughtlessness cannot be urged, then the 
practice is not only cruel but cowardly. To me the ill-treatment 
of animals is akin to the ill-treatment of children. One regrets to 
see men so far forget themselves as to come to blows; yet the 
spectacle causes no fierce anger. Even a fight between a man 
and a woman, revolting as it must ever be, generally suggests 
the reflection that the woman might have avoided getting into 
such a scrape. But to see man or woman inflict needless pain 
on a child or a dumb animal, is as well calculated as anything 
I can imagine to awaken indignation and contempt. 


* “The truth is that the popularity of bearing-reins is due almost entirel) 
grooms and coachmen, who have an ignorant liking for that uneasy motion of the 
horse’s head which they induce, and which, they think, imposes on the world 
‘fire.’ ”—Spectator, quoted in Flower’s “ Bits and Bearing-Reins,”’ } 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“Only 1 iber the f ind fret 
And t in of ve, that was all his pay.” 
A. La 
Miss PWLLMEYRIC regained her place in Love Owen's esteem 
next day. 
The two girls lunched at the Barony before the garden-party 


began, and while Mis: Rhys was undergoing beautification at the 
hands of her maid in preparation for the ceremony, they sat on 
a certain sofa in the drawing-room and talked. 

No one could feel otherwise than in charity with himself and 
his neighbours when he had secured a corner of that marvellously 
comfortable couch. The entire room was furnished in a way 


suggestive of luxurious ease, though with just a sufficiency of 


genuine art to render it in | ceeping with the medizvalism of the 
building; but that sofa was the ape x, So to speak, of the whole 
the crowning glory of the upholsterer’s skill and of the possessor’s . 
taste, and Isabel Pw fica yric knew it well. 

She felt no desire to vive satirical descriptions of her neighbours 
to-day, but was on the contrary inclined to think only of their 
pleasantest attributes, bag she thought of them at all, for it was 
a glorious day, she was going to have plenty of capital tennis, 
and, though last by no means least, she was wearing what she 
knew to be a most be: ‘oming dress. 

Love gazed at her with a sense of complete enjoyment of the 
eye; she looked so fair and fresh in her pretty white cambric 
and white feathered hat, her silky hair shone so brightly in the 
sun, and her movements were so light and graceful. 

Miss Pwllmeyric, on the other hand, was taking stock 
Love’s attire, and had no fault to find with it. 

“Your get-up is charming,” she said. “I should never dare 
to go in for that kind of thing, not my style, you know, 
but flowing lines and severe simplicity suit you exactly. Who 
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would have thought that two white frocks, made of almost the 
same sort of material, could have looked so different !”’ 

“You are very pretty,” said Love, with the utmost sincerity ; 
“your dress is in the fashion, is it not? For me, I have never 
thought of my dress, old Marie has always made it for me; but 
Miss" Rhys said to my father —_ I should now have a good 
modiste—dressmaker, do you say ? and I think it is from London, 
this dress. Poor Marie is not pleased that she shall not make 
for me any more,’ 

“T thought it was a London dress,” said Isabel. “There's a 
sort of cut about it that you never get in the country. Now my 
frock is a home production, I made every stitch of it myself.” 

Love held up her hands in astonishment. 

“ Mais, cest impossible!” she exclaimed. 

“Fact, I assure you. I can’t afford London dressmakers now- 
adays, and I wouldn't go to a country one for worlds; but 
luckily I was always fond of making clothes, and I used to make 
whole trousseaux for my dolls when I was young, so I know all 
about it. It’s wonderful how soon one gets into the way of it.” 

“Ah, you are indeed clever. I could not do that—not if I 
were to die for it.” 

“Oh, it comes naturally to me, like playing the fiddle to you. 
Indeed I should have nothing to put on if I didn’t make my own 
things, for when I first came ‘to live with Tom I had no money, 
and I was in such a w ay about it—I mean costing him so much 
and all that—that I Just sold all my good froc ‘ks and things, so 
as to have some money to give him. He was angry when I told 
him; my wig! didn’t he scold me? But it was done by that 
time, and I had paid the books for a fortnight with the money, 
so he couldn’t help himself.” 

“Paid the books? What is that?” 

“The house-keeping books of course, the butcher's and baker's 
and candlestick maker’s, don’t you know ?’ 

“Tam very ignorant. I know nothing of those things.” 

“Neither did I till I came to Tom; but he has taught me no 
end of useful accomplishments, besides keeping weekly books. 
He says a lady ought to be able to do everything about her own 
house, even to cooking and making the beds. He has odd 
notions, you know. But he is clever, if you like, and good, too. 
Oh dear, he keeps me in such order, at least he tries to, but I 
always go and forget what he tells me till it is too late, and then 
I have te confess that I forgot. I should hate to leave him now, 
dear old fellow, and I don’t mean to ever, until he goes and gets 
married.” 

“And that will be—when ?” 

“Goodness knows; not just yet, I hope, unless he can pick up 
an heiress, and he would never do that, it would be against his 
principles. But here we are dawdling as if we had the whole 
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day before us, and Miss Rhys told us to go and see that the 
tennis courts were prop: rly provided with bal ls. Mr. Rhys ought 
to be back by this time. I don’t believe he had any more busi- 
ness in Brockwell th: an [ had, he only said so for fear his aunt 
should give him something to do.” 

“4 think he is a very idle man; but he is agreeable to you, is 
he not? He is often quite sile ov when you are not there.” 


“We know each other well,” laughed Isabel. “Ah, Mr. Rhys, 
‘speak of an angel! We were just talking about you. Miss 


Owen says you are very idle 
Christopher vaulted into the room through the open window, 


and flung himself into the easiest of all the easy chairs. 
“ What a libel!’ he exclaimed, with a languid assumption of 


indignation. “Let me tell you that I sent my horse back from 
the lower gate, and walked all that way across simply and solely 


to see that the courts were ready. | call that the reverse of idle. 

“So do IJ,” said Miss Pwllmeyric, “and I commend your energy 
the more because Mis: Guna and I were told to do that very 
thing and you have saved us the trouble.” 


«Some one is arri remarked Love, pointing to sundry 
figures epproweng | from the direction of Old Place. 


“ Yes, indeed,” said Isabel, ‘and I can hear a carriage in th 
quadrangle. Are you Lr ady tor action, Mr. Rhys 7” 

“ Not at all,’ drawled the young man; “I must go and get int 
my flannels if I am to play tennis. But I don’t want to do it 
L think I shall spend the afternoon alone in my room. It's to 
hot for tennis.” 

“You are the incarnation of laziness,” cried Isabel, “and you'll 


be caught directly if you don’t take care.” 

“Tl go out by the window when the first guest comes in at 
the door,” he answered. “ But really, Miss Pwllmeyric, | know 
a trick worth two of tennis.” 

“What may that be 7 

“The punt down on th .e river. It’s awfully jolly in the shad 
don’t you know, and Miss Owen shall sing to us. Do come. 

The unlawful suggestion was cut short by a sound of many 


feet in the hall, and Christopher bolted as the door was flung open 
and “Mr., Mrs., and the Misses Gregg” were announced. Miss 


Rhys entered by another door at the same moment, and Miss 


Owen’s first party had begun. 


Her appearance caused quite an excitement among the country 
ladies. ‘Ihe men let it pass without much comment, when once 
they had learnt that “the pretty girl in white ” was “Dick Owen's 
daughter;” but the women had wi tee ts to say. Perhaps it was 


not unalloy ed bliss to them to find her such a formidable rival t 


their own daughters, but on the whole they behaved well. They 


spoke kindly to her and told her they were coming to call, 
perhaps they should not be blamed too severely if they made a 
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for this behind her back by commenting freely upon her singular 
dress and altogether unconventional appearance. 

Among the guests were James and Priscilla Owen, Richard’s 
brother and sister, and great was their wrath at discovering that 
this remarkable- looking young lady was their own niece. Miss 
Rhys, hoping that Love’s sweet face and manner might soften 
their hearts towards her, made a point of introducing them, but 
she soon saw that she had fallen into a mistake. 

Priscilla drew herself up with an acid smile. 

“My niece is too fine a lady for my taste,” she said, ignoring 
Love’s offered hand. 

As to James Owen, he looked her over from head to foot, and 
turned away w ithout a word. 

“ Heaven have pity on the poor child if ever she falls into their 
hands,” thought Miss Rhys, as she quitted them. 

“You shall never meet them here again, my dear,” she said 
aloud; “their want of manners would condemn them, if there 
were nothing else; but they are unchrisiian as well as dis- 
courteous to extend their malice to you, for it was not you with 
whom they quarrelled. I shall have Mr. and Miss Owen’s names 
struck off my invitation list at once.” 

Love begged for grace. 

“Please do not that for my sake. It does not trouble me 
so much, and they would be sorry.” 

But Miss Rhys was firm. 

“My dear, I have made up my mind,” she said. 

Their exclusion from the Barony became apparent to the 
Owens after a time, and it did not tend to produce a kinder 
feeling in their minds towards the innocent cause of it, when 
they learnt how it had come about. 

But for that day they were satisfied with themselves, and 
believed they had vindicated their dignity in the eyes of the 
woman who had tried to make peace where there was no desire 
for peace, and Priscilla afterwards recounted the scene to her 
own particular set in Brockwell with a mixture of elation and 
indignation beautiful to behold. For she was opposed to pomps 
and ‘vanities, and cultivated the Christian virtues of sincerity and 
plain-speaking, and she considered that in this instance she had 
nobly upheld her principles, and without doubt added another 
stone to the mansion she was building for herself in Heaven. 

Christopher Rhys had his way w ith regard to the punt on the 
river, so far as Miss Pwllmeyric was concerned, though Love was 
not there to sing to them. He behaved very w ell until quite 
late in the afternoon, superintending the tennis, and arranging, 
with Isabel’s assistance and advice, game after game of young 
men and maidens anxious to play together. But when all the 
courts were filled with eager players evidently bent on fighting 
to the saieilie limits the orthodox three setts, and when the 
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company in general seemed to have settled down into taking care 
of themselves, he told lsabel that he thought they had done all 
that could possibly | be required of them, and took her, by no 
means against her will, across the park and the meadows to the 
boat-house, the key of which he had secured at an early stage of 
the proceedings. 

“This is ever so much jollier than doing the civil to all 
those bores,” he remarked. ‘“‘ What a blessing it is that I didn’t 
forget the key, or else some chappie would sure to have been 
beforehand with the punt. Cousin Peggy ought to have half 
a dozen boats, and th en we could always have the river to 
ourselves. I shall tell her so.” 

“Of course your word is law,” said Isabel; “ but it strikes m 
that if there were half a dozen boats we should have the river 
considerably less to ourselves. At present we are monarchs oi 
all we survey.” 

“Wonder how long we shall remain so.” 

“Tom will be looking for me presently. I saw him come just 
as we left the courts; he had some extra work to-day, and 
couldn't get away till ever so late.” 

“Poor old man. How hard he works, to be sure. But w 


won't have him coming down here; tennis is much better for 


him. We'll make sure of it by pulling up under the willow, and 
] a” , > } 
then if he does come he won't see us, and he'll have to go back 
sold.” 
“Very well. I don’t care where we go, only I wish we ha 
Miss Owen down here with her violin. W e want some music 1 


make it complete. 
‘Tm not poetical—never was,—and I think Miss Owen do 
very well where she is. 


“Don’t you admire her? She says such odd things. I neve 
know whether she is in joke or in earnest.” 
‘Not much joke about her. I fancy she’s too quiet for m 


not my style at all. But I say, we’ve not got under the willov 
any too soon, for here’s some fella’ w coming.” 
“Who is it? I can’t see from here.” 
“1 can only see with one eye round the corner, but it doesi 
take much looking to know that it isn’t your brother. 
“ Perhaps whoever it is is only going home to Old Place.” 
“ No such luck, he’s coming straight her re. By Jove, it’s Walt 
Maynard.” 
Isabel started up with an expre ‘ssion of positive alarm. 
“Good gracious! ” she cried, “I promised to play in the ne} 
sett with him, and I utterly forgot it. He will be so angry ! 
“Then the best thing you can do is to keep out of his way, 
answered Rhys. 
or two, and I bet he'll go by without finding us.’ 


Through the drooping branches of the weeping willow which 
covered them like a curtain the -y watched the curate’s approach. 


“Now you sit still and don’t talk for a minute 
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Rhys was right; he never looked under their leafy screen, but 
walked straight on past them, they scarcely breathing meanwhile 
lest an unguarded movement should attract his attention. 

“The fellow was in an awful rage,’ said Rhys, as soon as 
Maynard was well out of hearing. 

“T am horribly afraid of him,’ answered Miss Pwllm yaie. 
“ At first I liked him, but lately he has been so ve ry strange. [| 
have to talk to him the whole time when I am with him, or else 
he says rude things.” 

“Rather exhausting,” said Rhys. “ Does he watch his oppor- 
tunity to put in something nasty whenever you stop speaking 

“ No, I didn’t mean that, but I never dare speak to any one 
else when he is by.” 

“He’s most awfully clever, you know; took a heap of firsts 
at Oxford.” 

“Yes, and he overworked himself, and that’s wy? ~ is his 
father’s curate instead of any one else’s, because of course he 
needn’t do more than he likes here.” 

“Depend upon it there’s a screw loose somewhere. Fellows 
who take a lot of firsts always are queer somehow. They don’t 
eare for their dinner, or they don’t like ladies, or something. 
Now Maynard does like ladies, so he probably cuts his dinner 
once or a twice a week, and gets out of temper in consequence.” 

This was a long speech for Christopher, and after delivering it 


he was silent for a moment. He was, in fact, conscious of a 
certain amount of disingenuousness in sugg sting this hypothesis 
to account for May nard’s queer ways, for he had been disagree- 


ably struck by the expression of the curate’s face as he we nt by, 
and he did not wish Miss Pwllmeyric to know it. “He looked 
dangerous,” thought Rhys, determining to keep Isabel out of his 
way for the remainder of the evening. 

But when they returned to the garden the company was 
dispersing, and Maynard had not returned. Both of them were 
relieved at finding him absent, and no one remembered or took 
note of his having left without saying good-bye to Miss Rhys. 
One more or less among so many made no difference, and 
presently he was forgotten even by Christopher in a discussion 
that ensued as to the most suitable place for a pic-nic which Miss 
Rhys proposed giving in the following week. 

The Pwllmeyrics and Love Owen ‘sti vyed to dinner in order to 
decide this important question, and settled it to their mutual 
satisfaction during the twilight stroll in the park which came 
afterwards. Miss Rhys professed to be afraid of the night-air, 
so the young people wandered together at their own sweet wills, 
Tom and Love follow’ ing the more ente — ing Isabel, who, with 
Christopher Rhys to encourage her, led them into dusky depths 
seldom trodden save by the deer, which fied startled at the 
sound of their footsteps. 
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It was very calm and still, and the moon shone down upon 
their laughing faces w “#1 a pleasant mellow light. 

And the same light shone upon a group of trees some miles awa} 
up the river, but it could not pierce through their thick leafage 
to the black shadow beneath, where sat Walter Maynard, staring 
at the water and wondering, with the vagueness of growing 
insanity, whether his hot head would feel any cooler if he were 
under that dark wave which flowed so swiftly yet so noiselessly 
before his aching eyes 


CHAPTER IX. 


<ly trodden out, 
ffered, rivers cannot queach.” 
SHAKESPEARE, //enry VJ 


RICHARD OWEN questioned his daughter somewhat more close] 
than usual about her sayings and doings at Miss Rhys’ garden- 
party. 

“Tell me everything you can think of, my child,” he said, an 


(vil 


he gave him an exhaustive account. 

“So your uncle and aunt declined the honour of your acquaint 

. 

ANCe 

He seemed more amused than annoye < at that episode in thi 
day’s adventures, and Love, perceiving it, laughed merrily ov 
the recollection of Miss Owen’s attitude sail expression. 

“Figure then, that I am a fine lady, my father!” she said 


‘That was a new thine to me to hear. Miss Delime yric said n 


dress was good, and Miss Rhys said only that she was conten! 
with my appearance, but the aunt, do you see, said more tha 
all, for she called me a fine lady.” 

She walked up and down the room with her skirts trailing 


after her, her head thrown back, and her beautiful eyes dancin 
and her father watched her movements with proud affection, 1 
a spasm of pain contracted his features. 

In an instant Love was kneeling beside him. 

“Tuas mal, mon pere. Ah, pauvre papa.’ 

He raised his head with a smile. 

“Don’t talk French, my dear. I flattered myself that Mi 
Rhys was beginning to get you out of that bad habit.” 

“T had fear—I will say I was afraid. But you are better ?” 

“Much better; you need not have fear.” 

“But I cannot see you suffer while I am happy. I have lef 
you so long alone, and perhaps you were ill! Ah, my father, 
will go away no more unless you will go with me.’ 

“ Nonsense, child, what should I do at garden-parties? Ii 
was nothing, a pain that came for an instant only, and is quit 
gone now. Go and be happy, my darling, and make me happy} 
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by telling me that you are so. What is your next festivity to 
be 2?” 

“To-morrow Miss Rhys will not go out, and she has invited 
me to pass the afternoon with her. Then Miss Pwllmeyric will 
come, and Mr. Rhys will take us on the river. I shall bring 
my violin, they told me.” 

“That's a pleasant plan enough. But does Miss Pwllmeyric 
leave her brother at home?” | 

“ He cannot come so early ; he will only meet us on the river.” 

“Ah. Well, in view of these gay doings, I think you had 
better go to bed now, for fine lady though you are, you are not 
yet accustomed to late hours, and it is getting very late.” 

“T am not tired.” 

“Perhaps not, but you will be to-morrow.” 

“You do not know how strong I am; but I will go as you say 
it. Good night, my father. Are you well now ?” 

“Quite. Good night.” 

The room seemed to grow darker as the door closed upon the 
fair maiden, and the smile died away on Richard Owen’s face, 
and was succeeded by the old look of suffering. 

“God keep her happy!” he murmured. “ How lovely she is 
growing—almost as lovely as her mother. She has the same 
graceful carriage, the same nameless charm, but not the same 
false heart.”’ 

For a long time he sat there, his head sunk on his_ breast, 
thinking of his lost wife as she used to be, and wondering what 
would become of his child when he was dead. 

“ But Margaret Rhys will keep her safe, whatever happens to 
her,” he thought. “Thank God that she has found such a friend.” 

Love meanwhile slept peacefully in her pretty little room 
overhead, and dreamed the sweet dreams that come to white 
souls like hers. 

And in a dreary back street in the east end of London a 
woman sat sewing for her bread, and praying as she sewed that 
her child might be happy and good. 


rd 


“Tam afraid we must put off the Warden Castle pic-nic for 
a fortnight,” said Miss Rhys next day; “I have had a letter this 
morning from Monsieur De Limousin asking if he can come here 
the end of next week instead of to-morrow, and I know he wants 
to see the castle, for he was so vexed at not going there last 
year.” 

Christopher was the only person in the room, and all he 
answered was :— 

“You can’t possibly put it off for a fortnight.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because this day fortnight is the First of September.” 

“Qh dear, so itis. What had I better do? We really can't 
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go there twice, the road is so dreadful, otherwise 1 might have 
driven him up one day just to see it. But Brown would never 
forgive me if I asked him to take the horses to Warden Castle 
more than once a summer. I wish Monsieur De Limousin could 
have come sooner.” 

“ Who else are you going to have in the house ?” 

“Scarcely any one before the lst; you know I always try to 
keep August free.” 

“Well, suppose you put off the castle till the 3rd or 4th, 
and make it only an afternoon affair instead of a day out. Then 
we could shoot the Ho } Paton in the morning and get back to 
lunch 1 in plenty of time to go with you.” 

“ Perhaps that will | yi st. [am afraid the Pwllmeyrics and 
Love Owen will not Lik ce it, but we will make some little expedi- 
tion alone with them instead on Saturday.” 

“Tm sure that sleepy Miss Owen won't care one way or the 
ther ¥ 


“Do you think her sleepy? Iam afraid you have not much 
discernment of character, Chris. 
‘You can’t call a lively. Pw IImeyric seems to like her, 


though. Poor Pwllmeyric, what an ass he was to quarrel with 
his father, and run himself in for all that grind. I suppose he 
knew what he was after, but I can only say rather he than I. 
Wonder what would happen to me if the governor took it into 
his head to stop sup plies 

“ Your father is rather a different man to Sir Francis, happily 
for you. But now you must be quiet, for I want to write to 
M. De Limousin.” 

“Won't Miss Owen’s music fetch him, by Jove.” 

“Yes, I should think so, but I don’t know. One would hav: 
expected Walter Maynard to be attracted by it, but it does not 
seem to be the case. I believe it is too good for you foolish 
young men.” 

‘Maynard has better taste; he prefers Isabel Pwllmeyric to 
any music. 

Miss Rhys looked up from her writing. 

‘T am atraid Belle is a shocking little f flirt,” she said. 

“She doesn’t mean any harm,” answered Chris, reddening 
shghtly ; “ but I «gs she had better let Maynard alone. He’s 
a precious awkward customer. 

‘His mother died n a lunatic asylum, so it is not surprising 
if he is odd. Now don’t talk any more, Chris, or I shall have 
to go out of the room. 

“T’ll save you the trouble by going out myself,” said the young 


man; “Spite wants some exercise, she’s getting shocking 
fat.” 
“Ah yes, do take her for a walk, but don’t let Old Man go, 


for he always has to be carried back. 
VOL. XIV. ol 
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Rhys departed by his usual exit, the window, and strolled 
across the meadows to Old Place, for want of any thing better to 
do, and on the way he met Walter Maynard, who glared at him 
and passed by without speaking. 


CHAPTER X. 


** And dars't thou then 
To beard the lion in his den. 
The Douglas in his hal] 


WARDEN CASTLE was a grand old Norman ruin, standing on the 
summit of a rocky hill several miles away from Old P lace, with 
a sheer drop on the further side to the river Pigeon, which ran 
a hundred feet below. he road to it, always a bad one, was 
exceptionally ill kept just now, owing to a dispute about the 
right of way between Lord Unwin, the owner of the castle, and 
his next neighbours—a certain eccentric old lady, Mrs. Chattaway 
by name, and her unmarried daughter. All the county was 
interested in the quarrel, for if the road were to be finally closed 
some of the finest scenery in the neighbourhood would be lost to 
the public, but as yet the matter was pending, and a pleasant 
zest was given to an expedition to the castle by the feeling that 
whoever used the road might be summoned as a witness for one 
side or the other when the creat case was tried. 

The Chattaways lived in a gk old house on the other side 
of the river, almost opposite to the castle, and not above a mile 
away as the crow flies, and it was generally understood that 
although the property belonged to Miss Chattaway alone, Mrs. 
Chattaway managed everything none ager: it, including hex 
daughter (aged forty), by the aid of a big stick and the free uss 
of unpar Pansat language. 

The 3rd of September was warm and bright, and the guests at 
the Barony mustered in force for the pic-nic. They were numer- 
ous enough to dispense with outside elements, so, excepting the 
Pwllmeyrics, Love Owen, and Walter Maynard, no one beyond the 
house-party had been invited, but they set off a goodly company, 
some driving, one or two riding, and some in a neat little row ing 
boat which Christopher Rhys “had persuaded his cousin to pur- 
chase during the last fortnight of August. 

There had been some discussion in the morning between 
Chris and his sister Ella, a schoolgirl of twelve, who had been 
invited to the Barony owing to an alarm of measles in the 
nursery at home. The young man wished to take her in the 
boat with him, for he intended to call for Miss Pwllmeyric at 
Pigeon Bridge on the way up, and he knew she would not come 
if he were alone, she having lately developed a fit of propriety 
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of a nature hitherto unparaileled in her history. Chris did not 
know how to account for it, but it was rapidly fanning the 
somewhat languid flame of his love into a warm and absorbing 
passion, and the more she avoided him the more he sought her. 
He was therefore considerably exercised by finding his little 
sister bent upon riding a certain frisky pony, and « uite deaf to 
his representations of the superior merits of the say but he was 
not altogether pleased when Miss Stanhope, an elderly lady of 
literary proclivities, volunteered to go in place of Ella. 

“Pigeon Dale is a first-rate geological section,” she said, “and 
[ shall be glad to study the strata from below for once. Hitherto 
[ have only seen the valley from above.” 

Christopher rs face took an expression indicative of anything: 

rather than delight at the proposal, but he could not object, and 
this ill-assorted couple were the first to start, Chris silently 
hoping the lady would the sufficiently interested in her strata to 
turn a deaf ear to anything he and Isabel might have to say to 
each other, while Miss Stanhope discoursed volubly about the 
bed of the Pigeon and the last great Ice Age, regardless of his 
inattention to ‘the 1 valuable information she was imparting. 

Most of those who were driving and riding left their horses and 
carriages at the foot of Warden Hill and walked to the top, but 
Klla Rhys elected to iin up the grass-grown road by herself, 
and when the others overtook her the xy found her convulsed with 
laughter beside a broken gate. 

‘Do look!” she cried. “ Isn’t it fun? There were three great 
horses in this field and they were so frightened at Firef ly “that 
they jumped over the gate and kicked it all to pieces. Fancy 
cart-horses being frightened at a rat of a pony like Firefly !” 

“T should say they were frightened at Firefly’s rider,” observed 
M. De Limousin aside to Love Owen. “ Do you know that child 
well? Iam quite sure she has the devil in her; all her mother’s 
family had the devil in them. I have seen her here several times, 
and I know she is not out of mischief for half an hour togethe: 
all the year round.” 

M. De Limousin was a very small man with pretty littl 
features and a pair of large dark eyes. He was English on the 
mother’s side and spoke like a native, but his foreign up-bringing 
betrayed itself now and then in his choice of language, for he 
occasionally used words in a sweet and gentle way which are not 
commonly uttered before ears polite. Christopher Rhys had 
been regaling him for the last two days with anecdotes of the 
Chattaways, ‘and he had finally profe fessed himself consumed with 
terror lest he should me et them. 

“T am not courageous,” he said frankly, “1am too small to be 
courageous, and | woul l rather die than encounter this lady. No 
doubt all the dreadful stories of ogre-guarded castles of the 
middle ages arose from the fact of the existence of women like 
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Mrs. Chattaway. Iam sure it is quite sufficient to account for 
any of them.” 


“That’s an original idea,” struck in Miss Stanhope ; “Tll make 
a note of it for my new book on superstitions if you'll allow me.” 
«By all means,” answered De Limousin, with a low bow. “1 


am indeed honoured. But if you are interested in st uperstitions ] 
can supply you w ith some very curious ones,’ and he proceeded 
to relate a series of extraordinary stories, all drawn from his own 
imagination, which he was pleased to call French folk-lore, until 
Miss Rhys, who knew him well, came and took him off to the 
music-room, giving him a mild reproof on the way for so 
deceiving her friend. 

“She deserves it,” said the little man; “I can’t stand these 
people who are always parading their confounded cleverness.” 

And then he sat down at the piano and sang song after song in 
a magnificent baritone which made his hearers wonder how so 
small a man could possibly contain so great a voice. 

This was the night before the pic-nic, and as they walked up 
Warden Hill next day, he burst out at intervals with snatches of 
the same songs, and Love Owen, who had at first felt but little 
respect for him, condoned his airs and graces as she listened to 
his singing, for it was so beautiful as to make her forget every- 
thing else. 

For his part he had been charmed to find a kindred spirit in 
Miss Owen, and they had already discoursed a great deal of sweet 
music together. 

It was one of those calm September days which make us think 
for the time being that St. Martin’s summer is worth all the other 
seasons put together. Even the gayest of the party felt its 
influence, and when the dinner al fresco was over, and the servants 
were occupied in making a fire to boil the kettle for tea, several 
of the young people as well as the elder ones still sat among the 
ferns and heather, preferring the quietness of the glade to the 
active climbing which was necessary to reach the ruined castle at 
the summit of the rocks 

Among these idle ones were Miss Owen, Walter Maynard, M. 
De Limousin, and, strange to tell, Isabel Pwllmeyric. They had 
established themselves together on a grassy ledge, and were 
singing part songs. Isabel would gladly have been with the 
more energetic of the party, but she had joined in the music 
before any move was made, and the four voices went so well 
together that there had been an unanimous appeal for more from 
the audience which remained when the other contingent prepared 
to depart. And Miss Pwllmeyrie, after a glance at Rhys, whose 
countenance, usually impassible, bore at that moment a far from 
cheerful expression, agreed to stay so readily as to convince 
Christopher that she liked it. Consequently he walked off 
sulkily by himself, unwitting that a very little entreaty would 
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have obtained him the pleasure of her company ; and Isabel sang 
with fervour— 


‘‘ Since first I saw your face I resolved 
To honour and renown you ; 
If now I be disdained I wish 
My heart had never known you,” 


while Maynard’s sweet tenor trembled as he looked at her. 

“Begin again. We are all to pieces,” cried De Limousin. 
‘The tenor was too soft and the alto too loud. Now, together, 
ano | ir 

There was no romance in this part-singing to the little French- 
man. He did not often get a vocal quar ‘tette in the country, and 
when he did he made the most of it. So they sang on and on, 
till their répertoire was exhausted, and then they fell to talking. 

‘How pretty that blue smoke looks curling up among the 
Scotch firs,” observed Love; and Miss Stanhope took her remark 
for the text of a lecture on atmospheric effects, which resulted in 
the clearance of the glade as far as the young people were 
concerned. 

And if they could have looked into the drawing-room of Mrs, 
Chattaway’s house on the hill opposite to them they would have 
taken care not to return. For about this time in the afternoon 
the Rector of the parish and a friend were calling on Mrs. and 
Miss Chattaway. And the friend, by way of saying something 
pleasant, pointed out of the window and remarked : 

‘How picturesque that fire looks over on the hill!” 

Mrs. Chattaway turned and saw it, but she held her peace till 
her visitors were gone. ‘Then she took a telescope and peered 
through it, for her eyes were not so good as they had once been. 
Then she called her daughter, and said in a tone full of meaning, 

“ Anna-Maria! put on your bonnet.” 





“Country society, as a rule, is dull,” said M. De Limousin an 
hour later. 

He and Love Owen had been left behind when the rest of the 
eo ty started to walk down the hill, and they were sitting on a 
bank by the broken gate, waiting for the waggonette, into which 
the servants were pac king hampers and baskets. Love was 
getting a little tired of her companion, for De Limousin had been 
talking to her the greater part of the day, and she was not sorry 
when his remark upon country society was interrupted by the 
sudden appearance of Miss Stanhope from behind a wall. 

“T thought everybody was gone,” she said, seating herself 
beside them ; “but | see the carriage is still there, and I shall be 
thankful to drive down the hill, for I’ve had an hour’s hard 
work getting out this encrinite. I found it by the river.” 


“Have you been all down the hill and up again?” said De 
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Limousin. “For if so, I fear you have been trespassing, and the 
ogre over yonder will be coming upon you for damages. 


ob m not afraid,’ answered Miss Sts anhope. “ But what were 
you saying about country society when | joined you ?” 
“M. De  Limouelel thinks that it is as a rule dull.” said Love. 


“And I wished to say that I think it is not true. 

“Then your experience must have been singularly fortunate, 
said De Limousin, “except that you are too young yet to find 
anything or anybody dull. And no one could be bored in the 
company of Miss Rhys, so one may say at once that the society 
at the Barony is the oreat exception which proves the rule. Still 
it is the exception, for too often it is the case that the sun of the 
country squire rises and sets in his own back yard 

“T’ve heard that remark before,” exclaimed Miss Stanhope. 
“Who are you quoting? I should like to make a note of it.” 

“IT believe you will find it in the fifth book of the ‘ Metamor- 
phoses’ of Ovid,’ said De Limousin gravely, “but I will not 
vouch for it, for I am not a classical scholar. I fancy, however, 
that ‘country squire’ is rather a free translation of the text. 

Miss Stanhope’s reply to this audacious assertion remains in 
the dim region of what might have been, for-at the moment a 
young farmer rode up on a pony and said roughly : 

“Who broke this ’ere gate ?” 

“ Those animals,” replied the Frenchman laconically, signifying 
three large cart-horses browsing among the heathe 

“How. did they come to do it?” questioned the man more 
roughly. “Somebody must ’ave bin a-trightening of ’em, 

“T know nothing about that,” said De Limousin, with the 
utmost courtesy. “I did not see the accident, I mere ly heard 
that the horses had jumped over the gate and broken it.’ 

The farmer rode on, and Miss Owen, watching his movements, 
saw him stop on the brow of the hill looking over the valley, 
and apparently hold a colloquy with some one climbing up the 
rocks. 

“How pestilentially insolent these English peasants are ! 
observed De Limousin. And then the carriage arrived, and Miss 
Stanhope got into it, while the other two walked on along the 
neglected grass-grown cart track where was the disputed right 
of way. 

But they did not go far in peace, for they were scarcely two 
hundred yards from the gate when the farmer came galloping 
after them. 

“T say,” he shouted, “let me tell you that this ere gate is 
Mrs. Chattaway’s property, and ‘er says ’er'll expect the damage 
to be made good.” 

“Are you addressing me?” inquired De Limousin. 

“Yes. Mrs, Chattaway’s ’ere ’erself, and she'd like to have 
a few words with you.” 
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“My good man, 1 De Limousin, “I beg to inform you once 
more that I have satbiaie to do with your "gate, and moreover 
[ have not the honour of Mrs. Chattaway’s acquaintance.” 

The suavity of the little man seemed to abash the yokel for 
a moment, for he turned back, and thinking that the attack was 
over, De Limousin and Miss Owen moved on, taking care not to 
look behindthem. T — precaution was thrown away, showev er, for 
a shrill voice reached their e , crying, “ M. De Limousin, stop | 
and they could not atfoct to be deaf to it, since its Owner was 
running after them as speedily as her short legs and stout figure 
would permit. 

It was Mrs. Chattaw ray in propria persona, followed at a little 
distance by her.daughter, a thin woman, with short black hair, 
whose meek countenance conveyed the impression that she was 
being dragged into the quarrel against her will. 

“M. De Limousin!” shrieked Mrs. Chattaway again. 

He stopped and faced her. 

“Madame,” he said with a low bow, “ you have the advantage 
of me. I have not the privilege of knowing your name, but 
since you know mine and have called me, I can only say that 
[ am at your servic 4 

Mrs. Chattaway wore a m uustache which would have been the 
despair of the gil led 3 youth in the Gaiety stalls, she was purple 
in the face with heat and excite ment, and she was panting fo 
breath, but nevertheless she at once cleared for action, and 
disregarding his speech altogether she poured a broadside upon 
him. 


“Are you a she gasped, “ that you are trespassing ?’ 

‘Calm yourself, madame, | pray. L was not aware that I was 
trespassing, for [ am merely a visitor in the country.” 

“Fudge. This is not the mane time you have been here. I’ve 
seen you in the neighbourhood before now.” 


“T was sited’ that this moor belonged to Lord Unwin, who 
is a friend of mine.” 

“Then you were misinformed. This property is my daughter's,” 

She signified Miss Chattaway with a wave of her hand, and 
De Limousin responded by another low bow. The contrast 
between his bland politeness and her increasing fury was telling 
in the extreme, and Love Owen, who was watching the scene in 
decorous silence, had much ado to refrain from smiling. 

“T must congratulate your daughter on the possession of a 
charming stretch of scene ry,” said ‘De Limousin, “but I do not 
know what further I can do for her.” 

It began to avg upon Mrs. Chattaway that she was being 
made fun of, and she kindled into fiercer wrath. 

“You may laugh if you like,” she cried, “ but Pll have the law 
of you. You've trespassed on my land and you've broken my 
gate, and I'll make you pay for it.” 
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“Then perhaps it will be as well to defer further discussion 
until we meet in the County Court,” said De Limousin. ‘“ Miss 
Owen, I fear our friends will be waiting for us. Shall we join 
them now ?” 

He bowed again, this time almost to the ground, and left the 
indignant old lady transfixed at his insolence. 

“Well, I never,’ she began, but she was completely non- 
plussed, and De Limousin walked off, master of the situation. 

Not until they were well out of sight of the Chattaways did 
either Love or the Frenchman relax their dignified attitude, but 
they made up for this self-restraint when they overtook the rest 
of the party. De Limousin at once gave a highly coloured 
representation of the whole scene parading Mrs. Chattaway’s 
wrath and her daughter's silent de ta inimitably, while 
Love enlarged upon his part in the affray and vindicated herself 
for ever from the charge Christopher Rhys had ey. against 
her, of not knowing how to laugh. Miss Rhys was divided 
between amusement at their description of the encounter and 
indignation at Mrs. Chattaway’s ill manners. 

“JT always knew she was rather crazy,” she said ; “but I did 
not — she was bad enough to warn my friends off as if 
they were tramps.” 

“ We must continue to assert our rights,” said Christopher, “o1 


she will close even the footpath against us. Miss Pwllmeyric 


said she wanted to sketch the valley from the castle. We'll go 
up there again next week.”. 
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[ris doubtful whether the hackneyed proverb tout vient a gu 
sait attendre, supposing it to be true at all, is true in the case 
compulsory waiting but if it is, the country should reap som: 


very rich reward for the enforced suspense in which it has bee 
kept for the bat: month as to the Government programme {fo 


Ireland. When Parliament reassembled on February 18th, M: 
Gladstone made a statement as to the probable course of publi 


business, the purport of which was that the Address would b 
adopted in substance, Procedure would be referred to a Selec! 
Committee, and Supply disposed of; after which, on March 22nd 
the Government hoped to introduce their scheme for dealing wit! 


Ireland. Lord Granville, at the same time, told the Peers that thi 
probable date for the declaration of the Irish programme was thi 
lst of April, and the suitability of the occasion to the subject wa 
duly remarked “9 m by Lord Salisbury. Mr. Gladstone did 
however , make one « _ . statement as to Lreland—a somewhat 
unusual circumstance, ‘he announced that the Government 
did not propose suggesting a re-enactment of repressive criminal 
legislation ; but for the rest, the Premier adhered to his previously 
declared intention of kee ping his own counsel, and gave not thi 
least indication of what his policy would be. Mr. Chamberlain 
for his part, was rather more outspoken, and candidly confessed th 
truth, that if the Government were asked for an Irish policy the 
had none to give. And so the country has had to pass the lass 
four weeks in a state of almost unbearable suspense, and th: 
National League has been able to tighten its hold over Ireland 
and to render any government other than its own more and mo 
difficult, while Mr. Gladstone makes up his mind what he is ~ 
to do, and persuades. his colleagues to accept his proposals, wha‘ 
ever they may be. As has been pointed out over and over again 
inaction as regards Ireland means the suspension of all law, 
proceeding which does not seem politic, except upon the hypoth 
sis that there is no intention of eventually restoring it, while a 
to the morality of such a course of action, the less said the bette 


However, moral or immoral, the suspense is now nearly at an 


end ; and by the time that this review is in the hands of ow 
readers, Mr. Gladstone may have declared himself. Let us only 
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hope that the Government programme, when it does at length 
appear, may be worth the price paid for it. 

Whether it is due to the temporary quiescence of the Irish 
members, or to the fact that the new House is a new House, 
inspired by the recent elections with zeal for good works, and 
eager to show the newly-enfranchised - at their chosen represen- 
tatives mean business and are not to be put off with mere tall, 
or whether it is that the members have resolved to profit by Mr. 
Gladstone’s six weeks’ grace before the fight over Ireland ‘na 
and are making hay, in more senses than one, while the sun 
shines, we cannot say; but they certainly have not lost much time 
so far. On the first night of the Session, February 18th, the 
Address was disposed of, and in the small hours | if the morning 
Sir John Lubbock’s Shop Hours Regulation Bill and the Women’s 
Suffrage Bill were both read a second time, the latter without a 
division on the Bill itself, but immediately upon a motion for the 
adjournment of the debate being put and lost. . This inciden 
brings out strongly what. appears to us, to jucs re from the sho 
experience that the country has had of its behaviour, to be the 
leading characteristic of the new House of > a: and that is, 
its astonishing recklessness and inconsiderateness, a characteristic 
which has been further illustrated on more than one occasion, 
notably in the matter of the grant for the maintenance of the 
London parks. Whether it be or be not desirable to effect such a 


momentous change in the Constitution as is implied by the 
enfranchisement of some additional millions of: voters is not the 
question. It may be a wise step to admit women to the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, or it may not; but be it right or be it 


wrong to make the change, it is quite clear that a measure so 
important and far- reaching in its results should have been dis- 
cussed on its merits in a full House, and not carried thr ugh the 
second reading by a snap vote taken at gon t one in the 
morning. It is all very well to attend strictly to business and 
not to waste time in useless talk, but there are, or should be, 
limits to zeal for legislation, and changes of the Constitution 
should not be made in a comparatively empty House. If the 
present pace is kept up, we may expect to wake up one of these 
mornings, and find ourselves under a Republic with Mr. Labouchere 
as President, after a vote taken up on the failure of a count-out. 
Under the able guidance of Mr. Gladstone, we are fast shaking 
off any remaining rags of obsolete prejudice which may still cling 
to us. No long” ago we learned with joy that there is nothing 
fundamental about the British Constitution, from which we may 
reasonably infer that the Throne, or the House of Peers, or the 
Church, or anything else, may be forthwith disestablished without 
qualms of conscience, should such a course seem good in the 
eyes of an omnipotent and omniscient majority ; and a few days 
later, we heard from the same unimpeachable source that the 
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right of the house-owner to his own property is an open question, — 
a matter for no’ small rejoicing to those of us who are not land or 
house-owners (7.¢., the large majority). It is for the enunciation 
of this doctrine, implied in Mr. Gladstone’s speech, that the debate 
on Mr. Crilly’s Bill is memorable. The member for North Mayo 
on February 24th, moved the second reading of a Bill to extend to 
[rish town houses the principles of the Irish Land Act, and to 
entitle the tenant to compensation for ere ete It was in 
vain that Mr. Morley pointed out that the cases were not parallel ; 
that the supply of land was limited, whereas that of houses was 
practically unlimited ; it was to no purpose that he appealed, if 
not to political economy, “ which, as we all know, is banished t 
another sphere,” yet to common sense, which “ still survives.’ 
Mr. Gladstone abandoned the Chief Secretary, and declared 
a Select Committee - bet into the subject in the Three 
Kingdoms. It would be interesting to know whether Mr. Morley 
was as sure at the close of the debate as he seemed to be at its 
commencement that common sense had not gone the same way 
as political economy. Mr. Crilly withdrew his Bill on the promise 
that a Select Committee “houl | be appointed, and we may, ther 
fore, shortly expect to have the whole question of house tenur 
opened ; with what result it is not difficult to imagine. ‘Mean 
while, let him who would buy a house refrain, and let him wh 
would lend money on house security keep his coins in his pocket, 
having the fear of Select Committees before his eyes, and bearing in 
mind the wise saying that he who goes for wool often returns shorn. 
A forlorn hope always has a melancholy interest—an interest 
which is perhaps stronger in proportion to its forlornness ; and 
Mr. Holmes’ attempt to extract some information as to its Irish 
policy from the Government (or perhaps we should say from Mr. 
Gladstone, if rumour and the Press Association are right i 
crediting him with the sole knowledge of the Ministeriz al inte 
tions) is no exception to the rule. Mr. Holmes was leandiaiiie 
to failure; he must have known that his attempt would fall 
powerless against the resolved silence of the powerful Ministe: 
backed up by an obsequious majority, but he discharged an 
undoubted duty in moving his amendment. The particular form 
of resolution adopted was, of course, purely technical. No one 
supposed for a moment that in the event of the amendment being 
carried, supplies would be stoppe .d: the motion, notwithstanding 
Mr, Gladstone’s obj jection to it as the ultima ratio of Parliament, 


was, aS every one understood, merely a convenient way of 


attempting to unlock the Ministerial lips. Mr. Holmes’ attack 
was conducted in a feeble and half-hearted manner, and the 
interest of the debate (in which no member of the Government 
except the Premier took any part, while the Irish maintained 
absolute silence) centred in Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech, 
and especially in the quotations he made from Mr. Gladstone’s 
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speeches at Aberdeen in 1871, and in Parliament in 1874. The 
Aberdeen speech contained the following passages, which alluded 
to Mr. Butt’s intended proposal for repeal of the Union,— 


We are told that it is necessary for Ireland to have a Parliament of her own. Why 
is the Imperial Parliament to be broken up? Has Ireland great grievances? What 
is it that Ireland has demanded from the Imperial Parliament, which that Imperial 
Parliament has refused? I have looked in vain for any practical scheme 
which the Imperial Parliament is not equal to deal with, which it refi 
and which is to be brought about by Home Rule, 


of policy 
ises to deal with. 


and the 1874 speech condemned in strong terms the examnia- 
tion and inquiry into Irish dissatisfaction which Mr. Butt 
demanded. The Aberdeen speech seemed to be rather a hard 
nut for Mr. Gladstone to crack, as in his reply he confined 
himself to saying that he would take the liberty of reading it 
over again,—a most praiseworthy resolve, from which it is to be 
hoped “that he will derive much profit ; and in fact the Opposi- 
tion seem, to the impartial observer, to have scored rather heavily, 
so far as mere logic and consistency count, but that is of course 
not very far. Mr. Holmes’ amendment was negatived without 
a division ; Sir Michael Hicks-Beach wound up the debate by 
saying that the Opposition “had made their protest against 
what they considered the betrayal of their country by her 
Majesty’s Government,” and the matter dropped. 

The day after this episode, the House resolved by a small 
majority (202— 166), that the House of Lords might still be 
allowed to exist as a legislative body. Mr. Labouchere led the 
attack against the effete aristocracy, whose delinquencies of 
omission and commission he painted with his own peculiar 
lightness of touch and grace of language, referring to thei 
ancestry, for which he appeared to think them in some way 
responsible, and adducing figures as to their incomes, etc., from that 
veracious and impartial “publication, the inane Bad Reform 
Almanac. That the Upper Chamber should possess any legisla- 
tive power is no doubt an outrage on the Democracy, and “ what 

a state of things is that,” said the Member for Northampton, 
fired with a noble indignation,—“ what a state of things is that 
in which a claim is made to veto any 3ill passed by this House, 
and to force a dissolution of Fasiiament | |” A most preposterous 
claim, indeed ; and yet a claim of greater antiquity than that 
of the House of Commons itself to originate any legislation. 
Perhaps Mr. Labouchere is aware of this fact, but if he is, he did 
not regard it as worthy of a moment’s consideration: and, after 
all, it may be that he is right. We now know, on the best of 
all authorities, that there is nothing fundamental, etc., so there 
is no reason why the House of Lords should be longer tolerated. 
Mr. Gladstone’s chief motive in opposing the resolution seemed 
to be that he did not see any way of carrying it into immediate 
effect, should it be voted; and in his opinion “there is nothing 
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which should throw the House into such a mood of vigilant 
jealousy as the detection of any tendency on the part of any 
Ministry to deal in promises in lieu of dealing in performances,” 
wherefore the Premier opposed the resolution, although he 
appeared to think that it might be an open question. The 
smallness of the majority is a further illustration of that chara 
teristic of the present House to which we have already alluded 
—its perfect readiness to turn everything topsy-turvy on th 
spur of the moment. A hundred and sixty-six members we! 
quite prepared to abolish, without more ado, the House of Lords 
and so further revolutionise the Constitution, already somewhat 
altered—in theory, at least—by the snap vote on Women 


Suffrage. 
The fun now became fast and furious. The Lords havin 
escaped destruction by the skin of their teeth, the Church nex 


came in for a taste of the reforming zeal of the House. Mr. 
Dillwyn’s motion to disestablish the Church in W ales becam 
rather mixed as to its issues, for Mr. Albert Grey stepped i: 
with an amendment to the effect that the Church should b: 
reformed and not disestablishe 4 and the House, after rejectin; 
Mr. Dillwyn’s motion by a majority of 12, then substitute 

the amendment by a majority of 99, and finally rejected 

the amended resolution by a majority of 297. A remarkabl 
incident in the evening’s business was that Sir Willian 
Harcourt stated that, in accordance with the principle laid 
down by Mr. Gladstone, the Government could not suppor 
this resolution, or others of a like character, unless they wer 
prepared to give ee effect to them by legislation, which 
Mr. Gladstone had said during the elections, they were not al 
present prepared to do; and yet, in spite of this statement a 
to the intentions of the Government, three prominent members 
of the Cabinet,—Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Childers, and Mr 


Mundella,—followed Mr. Dillwyn into the lobby. The debate 


was a symptom of that tendency to particularism, not to say 


parochialism, which is fast becoming prominent. There is of 


course no Church of Wales. The C hurch of Wales is the Churcl 

of England, and if its continued existence as an Establishment 
in the Principality is an anomaly and an: injustice, because 
according to the very doubtful statistics of Mr. Dillwyn an 
Mr. Richard, it is the Church of the minority,—a position whicl 

two hundred and twenty-nine members of the House were ready 
to maintain,—then, logic ally, its existence is an anomaly and ai 
injustice in any other part of the kingdom in which the sam 
conditions are to be found. If in any county, or district, 


parish, the Dissenters can be shown to be in excess of the 
members of the Church, the Church in that county or parish 


has no right to exist, and should be abolished, and so, whil 
maintaining the Established Church of England as a whole, w 
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can disestablish it piece-meal in various parts of the country: 


which is absurd, as Euclid says. 
The vote on the Royal Parks, which was taken on March 
llth, is perhaps the most startling example of hasty and 


unconsidered action that the House has yet given. On the 


motion of Mr. Labouchere the vote for the maintenance of the 
parks was reduced by the £50,000 required for the London 
public parks, for the support of which the “people of London” 
were to pay. The vote itself was of small importance, because 
every one knew that it would be rescinded on the earliest 
opportunity (as was in fact done), and it would indeed have 
hardly been worth noticing, were it not for one or two points 
in connection with the incident. That one of the conditions on 
which the parks had been surrendered to the nation was that 
they should be kept up by the nation, and that to place this 
burden on London without consulting any of the parties to th 
agreement, is a breach of contract, was of course no particula 
obstacle to the desired reform, and the fact that—there being n 
London municipality, and the Board of Works having no 
authority to deal with the matter—the only way in which the 
vote could be carried out in practice, and the “ people of London’ 
made to pay for the parks, would be by some system of house-to- 
house collection, did not weigh with the eminent provincials 
who burn with desire to humble a haughty metropolis that is 
deaf to the voice of the people and blind to the merits of its 
great leader oa) acain was the existence of certain OT und- 
rents for witia built in the parks, and which now are paid 
into the Consolidated Fund, deemed worthy of a moment’s con- 
sideration. They were, in fact, altogether forgotten until Mr. 
W.H. Smith mentioned them. A very instructive lesson might be 
drawn from this vote alone. It brings into relief the recklessness 
with which Demos, in the person of its chosen representatives 
in the House, is prepared to knock over anything that 

to be in its way, in the petulant spirit of a spoiled child; 
evinces the want of thought with which questions are nowa- 
days approached—the supporters of the motion apparently not 
having cared to inform themselves of the facts, or to notice them 
if they knew them ; it illustrates the parochialism which usually 
goes with ignora ance, and which is one of the pressing dangers of 
the time, and last but not least significant, it is one among many 
signs of the want of “governance,” which makes itself fe It in all 
directions, and is, we suppose, the only case on record of a 
member of a Ministry attacking, or inviting attack on, a vote 
which it is his official duty to support. 

Among the speeches that have been made outside the walls of 
the House by far the most remarkable was the address of Sir 
H. James to his constituents on March Ist. And, indeed, it is 
most significant of the actual state of political morality that Sir 
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H. James’ speech should have been remarkable, for all that h 
said was that he had no intention of changing his declared 
opinion upon the subject of Home Rule in order to take office : 
and, therefore, finding that Mr. Gladstone could not give him the 
assurances he required, he declined a post in the Ministry. But 
so rare is it nowadays to find any one who has convictions, still 
less the courage of th m, that the isolated instances which we do 
find strike us with a pleasing sense of novelty, and are as refresh- 

ing as the shadow of a creat rock in a weary land. And besides 
declaring, and enforcing by his example, the proposition that a 
politician ought to have some honesty and self-respect and should 
not change his colours for the sake of his private or professional] 
advancement, Sir H. James laid down another doctrine which 


sadly needs enforcing in these days. In the dignif hed peroration 
to his speech he declared that he was quite satisfied with th 
position of the humble Member for Bury, in which he would d 
his best in the service of his constituents. “But I ask fron 
you,’ he went on, 

that you will let me s you. not y with my understanding, but with 
judgment. Onsuch terms I will labour hard in your service. But if you seek m 

if you desire to cramp a claim my industry only and reject 


judg rment, then here, to ‘or to you 


, pass this your judgment on me, at 
let me, your servant, de] 


It is high time, indeed, that such a protest as this should b 
made against the theory, daily gaining ground, that a Member o 
Parliament is nothing but a mere delegate, responsible to his 
Caucus for every word he utters, liable to be catechised as to hi 
reasons for every vote he gives, « xpected to give an account t 
the wire-pullers of his constituency of every moment of the day 


and to explain at | 


why he was present in, or absent from 
his place in the House on such and such a night. We do not 
know whether the: a Caucus at Bury, but if there is, and 

it tries to bully Sir H. James after the usual manner of th 
Caucus, we wish the electors of Bury joy of their member. 

After a dinner given to him by the E ighty Club on March 5th 
Lord Hartington explained his reasons for refusing to join th 
Cabinet, and defined his own position and that of moderat 
Liberals towards Mr. Gladstone and his unknown Irish policy 
The purport of his speech was that we must know definitely what 
the Irish want, and what Mr. ori proposes to give them, 
and then, bearing in mind possib le alternatives, to ignore which 
would be “not inquiry and examination, but surrender, tc 
discuss the matter fully and fairly. Lord Hartington strongly 
deprecated the notion that he wished in any way to embarrass 
Mr. Gladstone or to force his hand prematurely, and his regret at 
being compelled to desert his former chief was evidently un- 
feigned, He was not able himself to be a party to the policy of 

‘¢ examination and inquiry,’ but he had done and would do 
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nothing to put obstacles in the way of the Government, or to 


prejudge their policy by agitation of any kind. It is “aks of 


note that this speech, which, though not hostile to, was certainly 
adversely critical of Mr. Gladstone, should have been delivered 
to and most favourably received by the members of the Eighty 
Club, who, more than most men, should support the Premier 
through thick and thin. But apparently that club agrees with 
a good many other people, that the principles of Bow which pre- 
sumably the club exists to commemorate and foster, are not th: 
same as those of 1886; or rather, that the princip is 3 may be con- 
stant, but that their original expone nt has not adhered to them. 

The report of the Home Office on the riots of February Sth 
did not tell us much that a plain man could not have arrived at 
by the help of his own unaided intellect. The gis st of it was that 
the governing staff of the Police broke down completely, and that a 
good many reforms would be necessary betore the Force can be con- 
sidered as in a satisfactory state. The authorities, instead of being 
in their places to give orders, were mixing with the crowd in 
Trafalgar Square, verbal messages were given late » the day and 
wrongly delivered, and no one dare 1 to assume any responsibility. 
Sir Edmund Henderson resigned before the report was publishe d, 
and in the selection of Sir Charles Warren as his successor Mr. 
Childers has undoubtedly pitched upon the best man for the 
place. The appointment is one with which everyone expresses the 
utmost satisfaction, and, in view of recent executive flabbiness, 
it is no small relief to Londoners to feel that a strong man is at 
the head of Scotland Yard. 


The £67,000 odd collected at the Mansion House for the relief 


of the unemployed has been most of it distributed, and the 
Lord Mayor has made a renewed appeal for subscriptions. The 
good which this fund has done is, to say the least, doubtful ; 
the harm is infinite. Bad feeling and class jealousy have been 
stirred up to an extent which it will take years to undo 
the poorer quarters of London are thronged with loafers, 
who have come in to get a share of the good things, and 
who add to the sum total of misery and crime; and those 
who are in direct contact with the poor, and know what is 
going on, are breaking their hearts over this disastrous dis- 
tribution of doles. And not only is the one itself directly 
productive of mischief untold, but indirectly has done harm whic th 
would hardly be suspected. It would almost seem as though the 
charity fund, like the supposed wage fund of the older econo- 
mists, is a fixed quantity; for it is an undeniable fact that the 
Mansion House Fund has dried up the subscriptions to other 
charities. Sir Edmund Currie, we believe, pointed out this fact 
in reference to the Beaumont Trust, and there is little doubt that 
the treasurers of other charitable funds could tell a similar tale. 
In the midst of all the clamour for State aid, and sensational 
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tales of exceptional suffering with which only the State can 
grapple, it is most pleasant to come upon a speech so full of sound 
sense and accurate knowledge as that of Mr. Chamberlain in the 
debate of March 12th on Public Works. The President of the 
Local Government Board proved conclusively that, for more 
reasons than we have space to mention, the construction of 
harbours, the particular form of relief work under discussion at 
the time, would do nothing to relieve the distress, and would be 
mischievous in many ways, but especially in that it would put a 
stop to private enterprise. One point in particular Mr. Chamber- 
lain brought out, which cannot be too much insisted on, and that 
is, that the bulk of the floating population of East London, who 
are supposed to be yearning for a chance of honest labour, will 
not take work when it is offered to them. One Relief Com- 
mittee, said Mr. Chamberlain, had offered one hundred and 
thirty-five men work at half a crown a day for sweeping the 
streets: only fifteen accepted the offer, and of these eleven 
appeared, and five remained. Any Relief Committee could con- 
firm this statement from recent experience. And Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s circular to the Clerks of Guardians is conceived in the 
same practical and sensible spirit as his speech in the House. 


There is, he says, evidence of much and increasing privation 


among the classes which do not usually seek Poor “Law relief, 
and the independent spirit which — struggling artizans have 


hitherto shown should by all means be preserved, The whol 
circular is well worth careful study by all who desire to learn 


what are really sound saibiatie of relief. In this connection 
may be mentioned, as one of the events of the past month, th 
deputation from the National Association for State directed 
colonisation, which lately waited on Lord Granville to bring 
under his notice their scheme, which is, that the Government 
should lend money to promote the drafting of the surplus 
population to our own colonies, the emigrants undertaking to 


repay the advances, which the colonial authorities would collect 
and send home to be used over and over again. The objects of 
the Association are excelle nt, and differ from other emigration 


societies, so far as we know, in the following respects : first, that 
the money to be advance ” will be considered as a loan, and pre- 
cautions will doubtless be taken to ensure punctual repayment ; 
and, secondly, that it cae colonisation, and not merely 
emigration ; that is to say, _ emigrant will not simply be 
drop yped ashore in the colony, to look after himself and probably 
drift into pauperism in a hg town, but will be taken to where 
he is wanted, and put in a fair way to earn an honest living. 
England and ‘ther colonies will, in fact, co-operate in the work. 
Lord Granville’s reply to the deputation was not very encourag- 
ing, but after all they could not expect him to agree at once to 
their suggestions, and he undertook to lay their “scheme before 
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his colleagues; so perhaps something may be done when (?) 
Ireland is out of the way. 

In reply to his appeal for an expression of opinion from the 
world at large on the subject of Ireland, Mr. Gladstone received 
a remarkable communication from Archbishop Walsh, on behalf 
of the Irish bishops. These excellent clerics are good ‘enough to 
say that, if only England will grant Home Rule, buy up the land- 
lords, and relet the land to tenant-farmers “at a figure very 
considerably below the present judicial rents,’ all will be well, 
since “every disturbance of social order that has occurred for years 
amongst our people has arisen from the sense of wrong enter- 
tained by a large majority of the occupiers of the soil,” and even 
now the landlords are threatening the peace of the country. 


) 


And it is doubtless the fault of the landlords that the finest 


’ 


peasantry in the world are mutilating cattle and burning them 


alive, and jeering at widows mouruing over their murdered 
husbands, to say nothing of such minor amusements as personal 
injury and intimidation. Remove the rock of offence, the land- 
lords, and the country will instantly settle down into order and 


tranquillity, no doubt. 

Peace has at length been concluded between Servia and 
Bulgaria, in what is Lyptenings the shortest treaty extant, and 
Greece has been warned that, if she is not quiet, she will be left 
to be dealt with by the Turk, while, if that is not vidal the 
Powers will, according to report, withdraw their representatives 
from Athens. But a hitch has occurred at the last moment. 
Prince Alexander refuses absolutely to agree to the modification 
of the convention with the Porte, by which he is to be apo! inted 
Governor-general of Roumelia for five years instead of for life, 
and in consequence the settlement of the Eastern Question, 
which a few days ago seemed to be in a fair way to a satisfactory 
conclusion, is once more at a standstill. 

M. de Freycinet has won an important victory. The Radicals 
in the French Chamber proposed the expulsion from France of 
all Princes belonging to Houses which have ever reigned in 
France, and the Bill (or Bills, for there were two—one compul- 
sory and one permissive) were both rejected by large 
majorities, after the customary amount of recrimination and 
uproar ; =e which a seen of confidence in the Government 
was car an overwhelming—mapjority. 
Early a March a little p ARE entertainment was given in the 
Paris Bourse by a gentleman of the name of Gallo, who for the 
last six years has been living at his country’s expense as a reward 
for his ability in counterfeiting the coin of the Republic, and 
who, deeming it necessary to destroy existing institutions, as he 
said in his examination, threw down in the Bourse a bottle of some 
explosive, and then fired three or four shots at the crowd. To his 
great regret, however, no harm was done. The bottle only broke 
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and gave forth a evil smell, and Mr. Gallo could not shoot straight, 
sO nobody was one penny the worse, beyond perhaps the fright. 
Another citizen, who wished to enforce on M. Clémenceau some 
statement of his, dropped a letter into the Chamber of Deputies 
and called attention to it by firing off his revolver—an original 
mode of procedure, which certainly had the desired effect. 

An entertaining game is going on in Stepney, where an election 
petition has been tried with the utmost briskness for some time 
past. We really cannot say what is the score at present; a few 
days ago Mr. Durant appeared to be one ahead, but that was 
without counting some mysterious Hanoverians, about whom 
there was a difficulty. One peculiarity of the game is that counsel 
frequently deduct points from their own side by striking off votes 
civen for their clients. Mr. Goschen delivered to the University 
Extension Society an excellent lecture on reading and thinking, 
in which he said that thinking is going out of fashion, and that 


] 


men are getting into an indolent habit of picking up the remarks 


of others, instead of forming ideas of their own—which is, alas! 
too true. If Mr. Goschen or any one else could suggest a remedy 
for this as for other kinds of current flabbiness, he would deserve 


well of his country. 


Varch 17th. 
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CHAPTERS IN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. * 


Mr. LILiy has written a most in- 
teresting book; there is no fear 
that he will be visited with the 
penalty he himself suggests at the 
end of his introductory chapter— 
“that the public will not buy his 
book.” If not in the present ex- 
pensive form, then in a cheaper one 
he is sure to be read. 

His work, as he informs us in his 
dedicatory letter to the Master of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, has already 
appeared in the form of articles in 
various reviews. But apart from 
the fact that these have been 
“largely rewritten,” they must 
have been originally composed on a 
definite plan, for the work forms a 
whole: it is an attempt to prove 
from European history what he 
calls— the great lesson deducible 
from history — Dis ite justitiam 
monite,” 

With this purpose he sketches in 
his introductory essay the ideal in- 
troduced into the world by Jesus 
Christ, and illustrates its applica- 
tion to real life by the Confessions 
of St. Augustine. In his second 
chapter he describes the great con- 
flict of Pope Gregory VII. with the 
Emperor Henry IV. as the “ tri- 
umph of the spiritual element over 
brute force.” He illustrates this 
spiritual element in his third chap- 
ter from the hymns of the Medizval 
Church, and contrasts it in his 
fourth and fifth with the revival of 


* “Chapters in European History.” 
By WILLIAM 8, LitLy. London : Chap- 
man & Hall. 
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the Classical spirit in the Renais- 


sance, He then describes the « ight- 
eenth century as the ‘“ closing 
period of the Renaissance move- 
ment,” sketches the “ principles of 


83 aS the basis of modern society 
in France, and in a final chapter on 


| 
Balzac, shows how these principles 
have led to their natural develop- 
ment in the condition described in 


ry 


the Cc (LECL EE a iif 
Such is. a brief sketch of Mr 


j 


Lilly’s book as a whol That it is 
most interesting I have already said; 
whether it 1s convincing is a doubt- 
ful question, and one which I think 
will be answered according to the 


preconceived position of the thinke1 


[ fear that ‘“‘ Chapters in Euro- 
pean History” will not have much 


weight with those materia! $1 philo- 
sophers against whom it is an 
earnest protest lor the scheme 


of it is too vast to allow of much 
argument. Mr. Lilly clearly, some- 
times eloquently, states his own 
view, but without being unjust to 
him, I can hardly consider him one 
of those great writers who settle a 


controversy by a single sentence, 
and mould the future opinion of 
others by the mere statement of 


theirown. He has sought to sketch 
the history of Europe as Bossuet 
did that of the world: but he is 
not a Bossuet. 

Again, Mr. Lally will fail to con- 
vince, because he writes too much 
as an advocate. It would be easy 
to show this from several of his 
essays ; it will be sufficient to take 
some instances from his second chap- 
ter—that on the contest between 
the Pope and the Emperor. I am 


Retna) 
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fully prepared to admit that he does 


no more than justice to the heroic 
Gregory VII.; but he does much 
less than justice to the Emperor. 
He says (p. 170) :— 


‘The cause of Henry s the cause 
of man’s lower nature—of the beast 
which is in him. Thee e of Gre- 
gory was the cause of that higher law 
which has its sanction in the consciences 


f men,” 


And speaking of the death of Wil- 


liam of Utrecht, he says (p. 171 


“ No incident is better fitted to bring 
home to the modern mind profound 
unquestioning conviction justic 
of the Pontiff’s cause.” 

Yet within five years of this event 
Gregory was a prisoner in Rome, 


and Henry had the whole world on 
his side. This change of position 
would have been impossible had not 
men felt there was justice with th 
Emperor as well as with the Pop 
the men of the eleventh century, 
as Mr. Lilly shows on every page, 
believed too thoroughly in the 
eternal damnation which was the 
penalty of sin, to risk their souls 
in supporting a cause which was 
manifestly unjust. In that age, as 
in every other, there were good 
men on both sides, and it is worse 
than useless to suppose they were 
all upon one. 

Again, in treating of the celibacy 
of the clergy, Mr Lilly lays the 
greatest stress on the fact that “the 
prohibitory rule was of long stand- 
ing” (p. 150). But it is absolutely 
certain that the practice of the 
Church had been very different 
from its theory, and that many of 
the best of the clergy in that age 
were at once married themselves, 
and defended marriage in others. 
The first chapter of the seventh 
book of Dean Milman’s great work 
is full of instances which absolutely 
prove this. 

Mr. Lilly quotes Lecky’s ‘ Euro- 
pean Morals” (11., 331) in con- 
demnation of the married clergy ; 
but it is hardly fair to omit the 
still stronger testimony on the other 
side, which is given in his notes 
two pages later. Iam quite pre- 
pared to admit that the measures 
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of the Pope were beneficial to the 
Church as a whole, and so to man- 
kind. But here also it was possible 
for good men to hold a different 
opinion. 

Many other instances might be 
adduced of the same tendency to 
exaggeration in Mr. Lilly. With 
him all the saints are snow white, 
while those who oppose them are 
black with all the blackness of the 
pit. 

Such writing is effective in a par- 
tisan; it is out of place in one 
who claims to be a historian. Its 
unfairness is especially striking 
when it refers to peoples and events 
in our ownday. The description of 
the French nation on page 30 would 
be disgusting in its prejudice were 
it not ridiculous. It would hardly 
be too much to say that Mr. Lilly 
never writes of France and the 
French with losing his head. 

[ have tried to point out some of 
the blemishes of this work ; but its 
general tone must be pronounced 
admirable, and it is always sugges- 
tive if not convincing. The first 
chapter, on the Christian Revolu- 
tion, is especially good. It only 
remains to say that the volumes are 
admirably printed, have two excel- 
lent tables of contents, and a very 
full index. 

J. W. 


LETTERS FROM ITALY.* 


TuHIs is a book which well repays 
careful reading. During a hasty 
journey to Turin in the autumn 
of 1883, M. de Laveleye noted 
any fact he learned or idea which 
occurred to him, and in 1884 
published his notes, apparently 
much in the form in which they 
were written down at the time. 
The book is, in fact, a diary with- 
out dates, but, we need hardly say, 
the diary of a careful observer, full 
of valuable and interesting informa- 
tion and of thoughtful suggestions. 
As is natural, M. de Laveleye 


* “Letters from Italy,” by M. EMILE 
DE LAVELEYE. ‘Translated by Mrs. 
THorPE. London; Fisher Unwin. 
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regards things chiefly from the 
point of view of the Economist, and 
what interests him is not the art or 
the history of the places he visits, 
so much as the evidences and causes 
of prosperity or distress, the 
management and function of agri- 
cultural banks and co-operative 
societies, the advantages of tech- 
nical and mixed schools and im- 
proved prison discipline, the “atro- 
cious crimes of the Italian system 
of protection,’ the merits and 
demerits of party government, the 
effect on the country of nomadic 
habits of life engendered in the 
wealthy classes by the modern 
facilities for travelling, and so 
forth. Let no one think, however, 
because M. de Laveleye discusses 
subjects often regarded as “ dry,” 
that his book is dull re sading. 
On the contrary, every page is 
pleasantly and brightly written and 
full of thought. In these days 
especially, when principles are apt 
to be neglected and most of the 
projected reforms, social and 
political, of which the air is full, 
are characterised by empiricism 
and planned without consideration 
either of the causes producing the 
evils to be remedied or of the 
ultimate effects of the suggested 
panaceas, M. de Laveleye’s book 
is worthy of attentive study. The 
key-note of his teaching we take to 
be insistance on the primary need 
of moral and intellectual culture; 
without which all attempt at social 
improvement will be vain or mis- 
chievous. Here, for instance, is a 
passage which should be carefully 
pondered by social reformers of all 
schools, but especially of that school 
which looks to legislation as the 
one sole remedy for everything that 
is amiss. M.de Laveleye has been 
studying a Co-operative Society of 
Glassblowers at Altare, which has 
had a singularly prosperous exist- 
ence of some thirty years, and on 
it he remarks :— 


“See how this solves the social ques- 
tion. C: pital and labour are united, and 
the struggle between these two factors 
ceases. But the example of Altare can 
only be followed by workmen of high 
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mora! and i lectual culture ; for they 
must first (noe enough perseveran 
and, let us say it, virtue, to acquire 
capital, and in the second place they 
must have sufficient intelligence t 
direct its use wisely amidst the changes 
and crises of the actual economic world 
Without these two essential qualities 
any attempt to apply the socialist 
collective system must fail, G 

power to a Karl Marx or a Lass 
enable him to suppress property or pro- 
prietors, to divide the wealth to his likin: 
to manipulate the social order to his ow1 
fancy, and if the workmen are incapabl. 
of ke f and sing well t 3 
proau we sn ls 

exX1S Sy Té 

There are many mol passages 
teaching the same lesson, which 
an old and an obvious truth, but 


which nevertheless needs enforcing 
nowadays. 

In a short but most ably written 
appendix on ‘* Natural laws in 
Political] Economy,” M. de Lave- 
leye gives us his confession of 
econ 1omic faith. Had we the Space 
at our command, we would quot 
this appendix in full; summaris 
it we cannot; it is in itself a sum- 
mary, not to be further cendensed 
without loss of some part of the 
argument. The closing paragraph, 
however, gives the conclusion t 
which M. de Laveleye’s reasoning 
has led him, 


“When we wish to 1 ify tl Lv 
vhich now regulate the distribution of 
vealth, the Economists cry lake care ; 
you are about to attack “ natura! l ws.” ’ 
We answer. ‘No: these are not tura 
laws for these are br yond Ou Cc trol. 
These are human laws, emanating from 
the will of men, and which, consequently, 
they can modify or improv: 


Mr. Ruskin, we need hardly 
mind our readers, has been telling 
the world the same thing for the 
last twenty years, only no one 
would listen to him, 

Mrs. Thorpe’s translation is on 
the whole well done ; it is readable, 
and the language is fairly good ; but 
it bears evidence of h: iste, and there 
are some minor flaws which should 
be amended in a second edition. 
For instance, there is a want of 
uniformity about the spelling of 
proper names. Most of them are 
spelt as they usually are in English 
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books, but Mulhausen for some 
reason retains its French form of 
Mulhouse, which has the additional 
disadvantage of looking as though 
it might be English, and so be- 
wildering the reader. ee Sant’ 
Elena appears twice as St. Helena 
and once as Sant Elena. Ww e must 
also point out that the name of the 
Latin satirist is Persius (as he is 
once spelt) and not Perseus, the 


spelling usually adopted by Mrs. 
Thorpe. And we must protest 
against the Ballade des dames du 
temps jadis being a ibuted to 
Marot, to whom the translator 
ascribes it (quite gratuitously, for 
M. de Laveleye does not mention 
the author of the well-known poem 

There are one or two French 
idioms, especially a very funny on 
on page 25; and ther a remark- 
able piece of Latin on page 27] 
(Quod non fecerunt. barbari faciwnt 
protectionisti. M.de Laveleye wrot 
‘ protectionisti” in inverted commas, 
and their omission casts an un- 


deserved slur on his scholarship. 
But these are trifling defects, and 
we only point them out in order to 
suggest their correction on the first 
opportunity. Our thanks are due 


to Mrs. Thorpe for giving us this 
most interesting book in its Englis 
dress. 

RADICAL PION EERS O] 
THE EIGHTEENTH CEN 
Tubes. * 

Dr. DALY is not quite happy in 


the wording of the title of his 
book. The qualifying epithet 
hardly serves to remove the in- 
sistent objection that the term 
‘pioneers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury” can only be aptly applied 


to persons who lived in an earlier 
time. Fora future edition, either 
in its present, or in the cheaper 
form intimated in the Preface, 
‘‘Pioneers of Radicalism in the 
Eighteenth Century,” or ‘ Eight- 


* “ Radical Pioneers of the Eighteenth 


Century.” By J. Bowes Daty, LL.D. 


London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
1886. 
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eenth Century Pioneers of Radi- 
calism,” may be suggested as 
alternative definitions of the work. 


A Short History of Radicalism 


in the Eighteenth Century,” how- 
ever, would be a more accurate 
description of this volume, which 
professedly tells the story of the 


rise and progress of the Radical 


party in England, reviews English 
colonial policy anterior to, and cul- 
minating in, the successful revolt 
of the American dependencies, and 
shows the causes and issues of 
the French Revolution. It may b 
that the author saw fit to depart 


from his first intention as regards 
both the scope and method of the 
book. Indeed, signs—e.g., th 
fragmentary account of the bro 
thers and sisters of Horne Tooke, 
in the opening chapter—are not 
wanting to indicate that he origin- 
ally contemplated a_ series of 
biographical essays, and that the 
present plan of the work was an 
afterthought. 

Passing from method to matter, 
we have a faithful survey, and a 
succinct, but by no means inade- 
quate, recital of the lfework 
and character of some “ who, 1m 
the days of prejudice and political 
apathy, bravely carried in their 
hands the torch of Liberty, threat- 
ened, as it was, with extinction al 
every step of their stormy jour. 
ney.’ While obviously in com- 
plete sympathy with their aims 
and aape itions, the author is fully 
sensible of the great faults and 
many weaknesses of the men he 
has portrayed. 

“The instruments which have effected 
the greatest and most useful changes 
were not always made of the purest 
metal. From the earliest Prime Minis- 
ter down to Mr. Gladstone, each has 
exhibited flaws of character which did 
not blunt the force of the Administra- 
tion, but entirely precluded idolatrous 
worship.” 

The space at our disposal will not 
permit even bare mention of the 
statesmen and politicians, publicists 
and printers, peers and proletaries 
who figure in these pages. Nor 
can we do more than commend 
to readers the chapters dealing 
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with the Revolt of the American 
Colonies and the French Revolu- 
tion. Much care and research have 
been expended in the production 
of the book. The author displays 
intimate knowledge of his subject, 
skill to make judicious and im- 
partial selection and use of the 
materials at his disposal, and a just 
perception of the interdependence 
and relative importance of the 
events he narrates. The result 
is a satisfactory bird’s-eye view of 
the political movements and great 
social convulsions of the time. 
Dr. Daly has no newly-discovered 
facts to present, and acknowledges 
hisindebtedness to standard authors, 
of whose works he has unsparingly 
availed himself. He writes with 
perspicuity, and ina pleasant style, 
marked by considerable power of 
picturesque condensation. As we 
hinted in imine, occasional discur- 
Siveness and irrelevance somewhat 
detract from the literary merit of 
the volume. Now and again, too, 
we come upon a singularly infelici- 
tous simile or metaphor, in pro- 
voking contrast with the general 
excellence of the writing. To cite 
an instance : 

‘* .. . Horne at this period of his life 
. +. somewhat bears a resemblance to 
the ill-fated Swift, who, when deceived 
by his fine friends, had to retire to 
Larocor, where he felt like a poisoned rat 
in a hole, waiting for the sunshine which 
never came,” 
The italics are not Dr. Daly’s. 

JOHN F. ROLPH. 


A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO.* 


I NEVER heard of a great poet who 
was not a good prose writer. The 
prose of Shakespeare, as we all 
know (though we often seem to 
forget it), was excelled, in its own 
proper province, by no writer of 
his day,—the most glorious day 
of English prose; in the hands 
of Milton “the thing became a 
trumpet ;”’ in the hands of Dante, 

*“A Study of Victor Hugo.” By 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Chatto & Windus, 1886. 
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a lyre; in the hands of Shelley, a 
harp. lLandor’s prose is even more 
widely known than his poetry, and 
Victor Hugo was not merely a poet 
who could write prose, he was am- 
bidextrous ; and the prose he wrote 
(in his own words) with his left 
hand, was scarcely less than equal 
to the poetry he wrote with his 
right. [t should, therefore, be no 
cause for wonder that a poet so 
eminent and so individual as Mr. 
Swinburne should be scarcely less 
individual and eminent as a prose 
writer. But neither Shakespeare 
nor Milton, Dante nor Shelley, 
Landor nor Hugo, was, primarily, 


a critic. Mr. Swinburne, when he 
writes prose, writes criticism, and 
nothing but criticism. ‘Il est 
impossible,” said Baudelaire in one 
of his most audacious paradoxes, 
‘qu’un pocte ne contienne pas un 


critique.” Perhaps so: but to. 
tain a critic and to bea critic are 
two very different things. Mr. 
Swinburne’s distinction as a writer 
of criticism is that he writes, never 
as a critic, but always as a poet ; as 
a poet who sees with the sudden, 
transpiercing vision of the poet 
what he expresses more or less in 
the manner of the critic. Now the 
poet’s instinct strikes straight to the 
centre, but it disregards the sur- 
roundings ; and the surroundings 
are emphatically important to be 
noticed in criticism, Mr. Swin 
burne’s instinct in poetical matters 
—those with which he chiefly con- 
cerns himself—seems to me simply 
infallible ; it points to the truth 
with the fidelity of the needle to 
the pole. But place any obstacle, 
however small, in the way of the 
needle, and where is your infallible 
guide? Or, again, expect the 
needle to point out what lies to 
north-west and south-east, and how 
will it obey you? Just so a per- 
sonal or literary prejudice will 
blind or exasperate Mr. Swinburne 
to an almost inconceivable degree, 
while at his best his criticism is 
rather the sudden revelation of an 
henceforth incontrovertible verity 
than a careful judgment or a deli- 
cate comparison. 
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Mr. Swinburnes estimate of 
Victor Hugo is well known, and 
the present book can be in no sense 
a surprise or a novelty. For more 
than twenty years he has eulogised 
= the master ” in verse and prose 
with an admiration which is almost 
idolatry, an admiration which, in 
the work before us, can express 
itself after this manner : 


“There is no more pos ty of dis- 
cord or default in this transcendent 
work of human power (the Légende des 
Siecles) than in the working of those 
powers of nature’ whi transcend 


humanity.” 


By what feat of vocal athletics 


Mr. Swinburne has contrived to 
chant without apparent effort or 
exhaustion some hundred and fifty 
pages of lyrical prose at scare ade 
less than the pitch of this note, J 
confess myself unable to imagine : 
but he has certainly done so. Now 


supposing we hold, as I think we 
ought to hold, that Victor Hugo is 
the most remarkable genius of his 
time, and the most versatile genius 
of all time, is it well for us to over- 
look, in our recognition of this fact, 
the serious and obvious faults and 
flaws which disfigure his vast and 
glorious proportions : ? 

Surely we say—even the most 
ardent Hugolatres among us cannot 
but say—Victor Hugo, after all, 
was aman and not anangel. The 
real Hugo—if we may presume to 
paraphrase some words used in this 
book in reference to Cromwell—is 
as far from the faultless monster of 
Mr.Swinburne’s creation and adora- 
tion as from the all but unredeemed 
villain of classical and English 
tradition. If any one thing about 
Hugo is more certain than another 
it is this, that a more unequal 
writer seldom lived. At his highest 
height of spiritual inspiration and 
artistic mastery he matches easily 
with almost the very greatest, at 
his lowest depth of turgid flaccidity 
he mates with all but the very 
meanest of verse or of prose writers. 
That the proportion of his descents 
to his ascents is, perhaps, little more 
than infinitely little, makes no 
difference to the plain fact that 
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such descents there were. Is it not 
better to humanise your hero by 
painting the warts than to suffuse 
and disguise him by very excess of 
light? I, at least, think so, and 
my chief reason for lamenting the 
absence in Mr. Swinburne’s admir- 
ably vivid and eloquent and really 
serviceable and helpful study, of 
the least passing recognition of a 
mote in the sunbeam, of a spot in 
the sun, is that an enthusiasm, 
which must inevitably seem to 
the general reader excessive, will 
scarcely less inevitably lead him to 
suspect that it has less reason for 
existence than it really has. If we 
are doubtful whether the ultimate 
verdict of posterity will assign to 
Victor Hugo a rank beside Shake- 
speare and Dante, AMschylus and 
Sappho, Milton and Shelley, there 
can or there should be no reason- 
able doubt whatever that his place 
in Parnassus will be only lower than 
the very highest. Indeed, if variety 
and versatility of genius were the 
test of real worth, no writer who 
ever lived could compete with 
Victor Hugo. Not merely “ poet, 
dramatist, novelist, historian, philo- 
sopher, and patriot,’’ Hugo presents 
the astonishing spectacle of a poet 
to whom every style of poetry was 
“ but equally familiar, from the 
: to the epigram. No doubt he 
aoa better in some styles 
than in others, but it remains a 
ict, andafact hitherto unparalleied, 
that he succeeded in all. To be at 
once or in turn the most sublime 
and the most simple, the most pas- 
sionate and the most pathetic, the 
most earnest in soul and the most 
skilful in art, the strongest poet of 
his age and the sweetest, the most 
overflowing in love for all things 
lovable and the most implacable in 
hate of all things loathsome, the 
laureate of childhood and the 
scourge of kings, Prometheus- 
\ pollo—surely this is a record 
me arr among our archives! The 
mere thought of it is dazzling, and 
we can scarcely wonder, if we still 
regret, that Mr. Swinburne has 
omitted the warts of Cromwell. 
Saving only for this excess and 
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monotony of eulogy, we have little 
but praise for the way in which 
Mr. Swinburne has dealt with his 
subject. Notwithstanding the fer- 
vid and unabated eloquence of his 
richly profuse style, the book is a 
marvel of condensation. In the 
course of one hundred and fifty 
pages he has given a running sum- 
mary or commentary of the whole 
of Victor Hugo’s vast body of litera- 
ture, dwelling (with unquestionable 
wisdom) on those aspects and those 
works of the poet least known to 
English readers, and, perhaps, most 
worthy to be known, and inter- 
spersing frequent and sometimes 
lengthy quotations of specially fine 
poems or passages. ‘To those not 
previously or not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Hugo’s poetry, these 
selections—themselves a _ perfect 
anthology—will be of extreme 
value. If they serve no other pur- 
pose, they should at least prove 
once and for all, the entire base- 
lessness of the assertion only too 
frequent on the lips of Englishmen, 
that the French language, forsooth, 
is barely adaptable to the require- 
ments of the poet, and utterly incap- 
able of the highest flights of poetry. 
Here are four lines-—they are 
quoted in this volume—which to 
my ear at least have had, ever since 
[ first met with them, an inexpress- 
ible magic. I would frankly stake 
the question of the melody in 
French verse on these four lines 
alone— 

‘‘ Tu seras dame, et moi comte ; 
Viens, mon coeur s’ épanouit, 
Viens, nous conterous ce conte 
Aux étoiles de la nuit.” 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 





THREE VOLUMES OF 
VERSE.* 

Mr. Emery prefaces his book by 
an ‘advertisement,’ which sets 
forth that “some of the poems 
were written in very early youth; 

* “Orpheus, and other Poems,” by 
ALFRED EMERY ; ‘‘ Hope’s Gospel, and 
other Poems,” by ARTHUR STEPHENS; 


‘‘A Time and Times,” by A. WERNER. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 


all are young” [the emphasis is his 
own]. It was scarcely necessary 
to mention the fact; we find un- 
mistakable evidence of it on every 
page of the 116 which constitute 
the volume. We do not wish to be 
hard upon a first attempt, and we 
have honestly sought for some- 
thing that we could praise, some 
promise of future improvement, 
some glimmering, however faint, 
of true poetical feeling. But om 
efforts have been vain. What can 
we say, for instance, of such 


composition as the following 
"Twas midnight 
clouds 


Hid all the stars of 
The traveller that night 
And wandered helples 
It was as though tl 

beil 


Oto 


He sing’s away 
And is ( 


These are no unfair examples of 
Mr. Emery’s style: occasionally he 
condescends to the common qua 
train, but his genius refuses to be 
long restrained within such narrow 
bounds, and for one effusion in 
thyme we have on an average three 
in what appears to be intended for 
blank verse. 

Not content to expose his 1gnor- 
ance of the first principles of Eng- 
lish versification alone, Mr. Emery 
has been further so ill-advised as 
to supplement his original efforts 
by several translations. Dante, 
Horace, Goethe, and Euripides, 
are among the writers thus hon- 
oured. The famous lines from 
the Inferno— 


nessun maggior d 
Che ricordarsi del te 
Nella miseria— 
he renders thus : 


There is no greater grief than memories 
Of joyful days in wretchedness descried. 


Horace fares even worse than 
Dante. Mr. Emery has elected to 
try his hand on “O fons Ban- 
dusiz.’’ We cannot do justice to 
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his attempt without quoting him at 
length ; but, for a specimen, 


cavis imposita! 
SaxXis 
becomes 
The oak tree that 
Rooted upon thine e 
Of hollow rocks. 


Mr. Emery “believes 1 . transla- 
tions will be fou tolerably 
literal ’’ 

Y Hope’s Gospel,”’ th second 
volume before us, possesses few, 
if any, more claims to commen 
dation than “ Orpheus.’’ Its autho 
appears to have a little more sense 
of form than Mr. Emery, but if his 
manneris better, his matter is worse. 
We need only quote one example 


oT 
of his style. It is called Patie 
‘If your seed be not y 

se ye not at fortune fi 

Wait, and sow again, an 

In the garden of your n 

Ye shall find self at a dist 

Growth shall come from » 

More than if ye grubbe 
And for little roots had 
Ail your garden over-t 
Fingers itching, failure 


It is impossible seri vy to criti 
cise verse(?) of this s Several 
times it has occurred to us to ask 
ourselves, aS we _ these two 
books, what is the ol ject of publi- 

cations of this kind? What is their 
place in the plan of the universe ? 


What is their purpose in the pro- 
gress of the race? As Mr. Stephens 
himself sings (in a far from pleasing 
stave which he calls 7'he Song of th 
Fl2sh)— 
‘Is motive nothing in A 

Shall the song be sw the si 

Is there no better part 

Helping right agains ‘ong ?” 

And we flatter ourselves that we 
have found the reply. ‘“ Hope’s 
Gospel ’’ and “ Orpheus ’’ will form 
excellent text books for those en- 
gaged in examining in schools, as 
they may be opened at random and 
given to pupils as exercises for cor- 
rection of grammar, sense, scansion, 
and rhyme, always with the excep- 


tion of the “‘Song’’ mentioned above. 
In Miss Werner’s volume we 
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find at last something of the real 
poetic faculty, which is the more 
refreshing for its contrast to th 
atuities of the authors’ just 
noticed. Her writing is so full of 
life and spirit that she ought even- 
tually to take a high place among 
the minor poets of the day if she 
‘ontnues to write as well as sh 
has begun. Her worst fault is 
rtain hmitation of thought 
which occasionally makes het 
point of view seem a narrow one 
Her greatest virtue, on the othe 
hand, is a delightful absence of 
goism ; her poems deal with met 
ind things, never, as in the cas 
f most young poets, with th 
vague dreams and thoughts of a 
too self-conscious self. There is 
nothing morbid in Miss Werner’s 
Muse. She speaks of that which 
she knows, and testifies what sh¢ 
has seen. And to judge from het 
book she has seen more than most 
-us. From Zenner in Cornwall 
O Naples, from Colorado to th: 
Gulf of Mexico, from Athens t 
St. Andrews, she carries us with 
stroke of her pen, and her colouring 
is so vivid that she is able, not only 


to. tell us that we are in these places, 


but to make us feel that we ar 
there. Space forbids us to quot 
as we should like to do, two ballads 


Bannerman of the Dande nord, and 


The White Witch of Perran Port 
which strike us as_ particularly 


good ; but we cannot resist giving 


a little Ballade of a Garden. 


‘White calla-lilies stood up-in the sm 
And great white roses in many 
spray 
)ver and over the bower did run— 
Was it December or was it May ? 
All seemed the same in that gard 
i ay, 
In Tacut aya long ago. 
‘Where's Tac ubaya, do you say ? 
lt is a village in Mexico. 
‘*T do not know the name of the tree 
Whose striped bell blossoms wot 
swing and sway, 
Crimson and yellow,—the honey bee 
Hung in their sweet depth all 
day, 
The humming birds ’twixt tho 
blossoms would play 
L ike emerald fire sparks to and fro: 
‘Where’s Tacubaya, do you say ? 
It is a village in Mexico.”’ 
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The rest of the poem is not so 
good :— 
““Qh! the sunny porch, with its screen 
of rare 
Blossoms blue as the tropic day, 
And the well where the tortoise lived, 
and where 
Black-eyed Antonia filled the clay 
Pitchers :—and Madre Juana grey, 
Crooning over the embers low ;’—etc. 


The accent falling three times on 
an adjective at the end of the line 
jars on the ear, and gives this verse 
an air of clumsiness ; but as a piece 
of descriptive writing the little 
poem is very charming ; the first 
four lines of the second verse being 
especially happy. 

E. M. W. 


SERMONS ON SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS. 


A VOLUME of Sermons on Social 
Questions from such a writer as 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies arouses great 
expectations, which the seventeen 
discourses before us will be found 
to justify, but not quite in the way 
the reader expects. Those, at all 
events, who have regarded . Mr. 
Davies as the leading exponent of 
the views of the Liberal Clergy, 
and go to this book for light on 
the more difficult social questions 
which have recently become pro- 
minent, will be somewhat disap- 
pointed. Mr. Davies cuts no knots 
in this volume, but gives us instead 
a masterly and dispassionate state- 
ment of the principles which we 
are to bring with us to the solution 
of knots, together with various 
suggestions and indications of what 
our actual solutions are to be. The 
first five sermons are on First Prin- 
ciples ; they are followed by a sixth 
on “the Christian Teacher and 
Politics,” vindicating Mr. Davies's 
right to deal with his subjects in 
the pulpit; then come discourses 
on: War, Property, Almsgiving, 
Oaths, the Advance of Women, and 
the series closes with a sermon on 
Faith and Tolerance, in point of 
* “Social Questions from the point of 
view of Christian Theology.” By Rev.J. 
LLEWELYN Davirs. Maemillan & Co. 
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style and finish the finest of them 
all. 

As long as Mr. Davies is setting 
forth First Principles, and dealing 
with the less perplexing of his 
subjects, we are charmed : his style 
is as clear as ever, and the felicity 
of phrase is accompanied by an 
accuracy and delicacy of thought 
which seem almost effortless, because 
they are attained so perfectly. The 
sermons on War are specially good ; 
by beginning with one on ‘“‘ Inter- 
national Goodwill,” the feelings 
of national rivalry which prompt 
wars, and which must be conquered 
before wars can cease, are made 
clear to US ; Mr. Davies does not 
begin at the end, and merely dilate 
on the horrors of battles, but in 
accordance with the principle that 
the hater of his brother is a mur- 
derer, insists that ‘‘ one nation ought 
to have a sincere care for another 
nation’s welfare, and be willing to 
make some sacrifices for it.” It is 
when we get to the sermons on 
Property that Mr. Davies's 
ing begins to lack finality : he seems 
to feel that he has an enormous mass 
of prejudice to overcome, which 
makes him state rather the argu- 
ments for certain conclusions than 
the conclusions themselves. In the 
ninth sermon he begins 


reason- 


‘*There probably ve in 
which the rights of property were re- 
carded by people eneral with so much 
reverence as they are at the present time 
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Mr. Davies goes on to contrast 
the spirit of the gospels: “ Our 
Lord inculcated upon His followers 
a certain fear of riches: not the 
modern respectful awe.” But Mr. 
Davies does not seem at all certain 
that Christ is right, nor does he 
consider, as we expect him to, 
whether the “ magic” of ownership 
is not perhaps an evil magic, bring- 
ing many of the devils of selfish- 
ness and class hatred which we 
have such difficulty in exorcising ; 


he does not tell us whether he 
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agrees with the sentence he quotes 
from M. de Laveleye, ‘if Chris- 
tianity were taught and understood 
in accordance with the spirit of 
its Founder, the existing social or- 
ganisations would not last for a 
single day.” And yet he points 
out that land has not always been 
private property, and gives us a most 
beautiful and eloquent defence of the 
Communism of the Primitive Chris 
tians! This attitude is somewhat 
perplexing, but perhaps Mr. Davies 
has Socratic reasons for refusing to 
make up our minds for us. All his 
arguments tend to M. de Laveleye's 
conclusion, till we get to the sermon 
on Mr. Maurice’s Socialism, when 
we find that Mr. Davies has no 


definite ideas as to practical policy 
except a hearty approval of 
co-operation. Whether sucn ap 


proval does not involve a con 
demnation of the dividualism 
of the competitive system he does 


not ‘consider ; and it is just this 
‘first principle”? which at present 
cries for solution. We expect Mr. 
Davies to build new ids through 
the waste, not merely to strengthen 
the old, but he seems “feel that 
a survey of what we are agreed upon 
is at present most needed ; probably 
many will think with him: as far 
as he goes he covers the ground 
perfectly, but he leaves us very 
eager to know what ild be his 
next steps. 
RONA DAY} 
THE 

HITTITE HIEROGLYPHICS.* 
So great is the archeological interest 
which has been aroused by the very 
curious Hittite (or perhaps, more 
correctly, Hamathite) inscriptions, 
that we welcome a new and en 


larged edition of Dr. Wright’s work, 
containing several new plates and 
additional appendices. We confess 
that, at present, Dr. Wright’s view 
that the inscriptions are of “Hittite” 
origin can only be regarded as “ not 

“The Empire of the Hittites.’ By 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D., second edi- 
tion. London: Jas. Nisbet & Co., 1886. 
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proven.” For, notwithstanding 
Professor Sayce’s heroic attempts 
at decipherment, the fact remains 
that no Daniel has yet arisen to 
interpret the Hamathite writing 
on the wall. 

But the successful decipherment 
of ancient inscriptions from the far 
East, commencing with the clu 
found to the Persian cuneiform 
character by Grotefend in 1801, is 
so bright a jewel in the intellectual 
crown of this century, that we may 
look forward hopefully to the early 
discovery of a bi-lingual inscription 
which shall prove to “be the Rosetta 
stone of “ Hittite ” decipherment. 

Dr. Wright labours earnestly to 
prove that “the “Empire of the Hit- 
tites” was exceeding mighty ; but 
to our mind, nothing i in the warlike 
annals of the children of Heth ap- 
proaches in interest to the account 
we possess of the simple—and yet 
so dignified—purchase of a burying- 
place from them by the patriarch 
Abraham. 

Much credit is due to the author 
for placing before the public in 
so handsome and popularly writte1 
a volume the best information at 
present accessible on a subject still 
surrounded with so much of th 
charm of mystery. 


AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY. 


Ir is difficult to understand why 
this book should have beer 
written. The preface, however. 
gives a clue, such as it is, to th 
iuthor’s object. There we are in- 
formed that Mr. Vicary’s design in 
writing “A Danish Parsonage,’ was 
‘to produce a book which should 
be fresh, well principled, and accu 
rate,” and that the present work 
is on the same model. But fresh 
ness, good principles, and accuracy, 
however valuable in themselves, 
are not the sole ingredients of a 
novel, for that is what “An 


American in Norway” professes 


to be. Some definiteness in con- 


“An American in Norway.” By JoHn 


FULFORD VICARY. London: W. H. 


Allen & Co. 
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ception and power in delineation 
of character, some plot however 
slight, some coherence and unity in 
the story are also requisite ; and of 
these qualities there is little or no 
trace in the work before us. An 
American of Norwegian parentage 
goes to Norway, makes the acquaint- 
ance of a Norwegian family, and of 
an Englishman who is given up to 
sport, and eventually he and the 
Englishman marry two of the Nor- 
wegian’s daughters. A _ readable 
book might have been made out of 
these materials, with the aid of 
plenty of “local colour,’ but we 
are bound to say that Mr. Vicary 
has not succeeded in writing 
one. The American is impossible, 
the Englishman and his sister are 
impossible, the Norwegians are, we 
trust, impossible, and everybody is 
quite correct and well principled, 
and quite dull. The conversation, 
of which there is much, is conducted 
partly in a vein of the broadest 
compliment (“It is not difficult to 
understand that a lady’s beauty 
appeals to the heart, irrespective 
of language,” says Stirling, the 
Englishman, to a Norse lady on 
being introduced to her), partly on 
the lines of “‘Mangnall’s Questions,” 
or “Conversations on Natural 
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Philosophy,” by some one asking a 
leading question, which calls forth a 
long discourse on Norse mythology 
or the habits of the capercailzie, and 
for the rest 1s virtuous vapidity. 

“Yes, we grow older,” said the Ant- 
mandinde, “but our children make us 
young again. 


“ That’s what I like to hear,” said thi 
Provst. “No one but a mother with 
the kindest instincts could say that and 
mean it. It indicates happiness and 
home.” 

The Provst’s word ngered Harild 
[yssen’s ears. 


The book, however, is by no 
means all bad. Mr. Vicary has 
plenty to say about Norway and its 
scenery and legends, and the de- 
scriptive part of his book is fairly 
well done. His mistake was trying 
to convey his information in guise 
of anovel. The book contains 
much interesting Norse and Lapp 
legendary lore. The account of 
the Sseters is worth reading. and 
there are some fairly vood descrip- 
tions of Ryper (? Blackgame or 
Ptarmigan) shooting on the Fjelds. 
Had Mr. Vicary confined his efforts 
to descriptive writing, and told us 
all he knows about Norway, his 
book would have been worth read- 
ing. As it is, we cannot honestly 
say that it repays perusal, 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography the Best Current English and American Literatur 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the follewving List. which he has arrange 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which it is hope 
may be issued very si Hn comprise all the * best books,” arranged unde 
scientifically classific Subject Headings, and will indicate the publisher’ 
name, the date of pub ion, the size and price of each entry. 

Where the Sub-Class Heading is elf sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follow 


the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
p 


an Explanatory Key-Word t mtents of a book, gives the Alphabet, 
brackets are by the Compiler 


CLASS A._CHRISTIANITY. 
A 1.—BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 


Cox, 8. Expositions, Ser. LI. | Ser. ie Fa GG. 1885 | - Ja, 64. Svo, Unwin. 
Lenormant, F. Book of Genesis | t - J 


A 3.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 





, 8vo, Longman, 


Cockburn, Dr, Ss. The La of Nature and the Laws of God ; 38. 6d.. cr, SVO. 
Sonnenschein. A rep Prof. Drummond’s * Natural. Law in Spiritual World. 


Rendall, Rev. F. Theolog 


Hebrew Christians: 5s., er. 8vo, Macmillan. 
CLASS B.—_NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 


MYTHOLOGY. 
B 1.—NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 








Buddhism. Dwyavadana [ Har. Bud. Leg. |,tr. Prf. E. Cowell; 18s., 8vo, Camb. Press 


CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 





D 1.—LAW. 
Martial Law. By Colonel Tovey ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Chapman, 
Riots, Law Relating to. By 8. Hastings; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Sweet. 
Roman Private Law, Instit. and Hist. of. By Salkowski; 32s., 8vo, Stevens. 
D 2.—POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Giffen, R. Essays in Finance, Ser. II. [Ser. L, 10s. 6d. (79) 80] ; 14s., 8vo, Bell. 
D 3.—PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
Street Reconstruction, Essays on. 15s., 8vo, Bell. 


CLASS E._-GEOGRAPHY, ETHNOGRAPHY, AND 
TRAVEL. 








E 2,—EUROPE. 


Arctic Service, Three Years of. By A. W. Greely [Am. ], ill. ;2 v., 42s., r. 8vo, Bentley. 


Spain, Through. By 8. P. Scott, ill.; 16s., roy. 8vo, Bentley. 
E 6.—OCEANIA. 
Romilly, H. H. The Western Pacific and New Guinea; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Murray, 


CLASS F.—HISTORY. 


F 1—GENERAL AND UNIVERSAL. 
[America.] La Salle and Discov. of Gt. West. By F. Parkman [Am.]; 7s, 6d 
cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
Holland, Story of. By J. Don; 3s. 6d., 12mo, Rivington. 
Lilly, 8. Chapters in European History ; 2 v., 21s., 8vo, Chapman, 
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512 THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


F 4.—_MODERN. 
French Revolution, History of the. By H. M. Stephens, vol. i., 18s,, 8vo, Rivington. 


F 6.—ANTIQUITIES. 
Scotland in Pagan Times. By J. Anderson [Ser. I., 12s., 1883] ; 12s., 8vo, Edin, 


Lai 


CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 


G 1.—INDIVIDUAL (Under Name of Subject). 
Hullah, John, Life of. By his Wife ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Longman. 


CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 


H 3.—PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 
Dupré + Hake, A.; H. W. Manual of Chemistry; Vol. I., 
H 9.—BOTANY. 
Lubbock, Sir J. Flowers, Fruit, and Leaves, ill. { Nat 
H 10.—MEDICINE. 
Gerrard, W. Elements of Materia Medica; 8s. 6d., er. 8vo, Lewi 


CLASS I—ARTS AND TRADES. 
I 5,-INDUSTRIES. 


Coffee : its Cultivation, etc. By E. L. Arnold ; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Whitt 
Printing. History of Catnach Press [at Berwick |. By C. Hind] 

I 6.—AGRICULTURE. 
Bees, Book about. By F. G. Jenyns; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Wells Ga 

I 9.—FINE ARTS. 
Brown, Prof. G. Baldwin. From Schola to Cathedral, 

Treats of the beginning of Chr. Architecture in view of 1 d 

Bryan, M. Dict. of Paint., Engrav., etc.; Vol. I. [1st pub. 1816], 31 
Scott, L. Sculpture: Renaissance and Modern, ill.; 5s., er. 8vo 


CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 
K 1.—_BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Dickensiana. By F. G. Kitton; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Redway. 
K 2.—HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 
Posnett, H. M. Comparative Literature ; 12s., cr. 8v 
K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 
Anglo-Indian Glossary. By Colonel H. Yule; 36s., 8vo, Mu 
German Language, History of. By Profs, H. A. Strong and 
Sonnenschein. 
K 5.—CRITICISM, 
Noel, Hon. Roden. Essays on Poetry and Poets; 12s., 8vo, Pau 
Swinburne, A.C. Victor Hugo: a Study; 6s., cr. 8vo, Chatto 
K 6.—POETRY. 
Goethe’s Faust. Part II., tr. Sir Theo. Martin [ Pt. L., 3 
Blackwood. 
Myers, E. The Judgment of Prometheus ; 3s, 6d., 12mo, Macmillan 
K 9.—FICTION, 
“ Pen Oliver” [ = Sir Hy. Thompson] All But ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Paul. 
Sime, Wm. Cradle and Spade [repr. from Zime 1885]; 3 v., 31s 
Sonnenschein. 


K 11.—ESSAYS, LETTERS, AND COLLECTIONS. 
Farrar, Ard, F. W. Sermons and Addresses in America ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
Lang, Andrew. . Letters to Dead Authors ; 6s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Longman. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. The Birbeck Building Society’s . 
IRKBECK BANKS .-~ | Receipts exceed Five Millio 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. Yow TO PURCHASE A 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONT 
I OSES=, repayable on demand. Sat MI a mediate possession, and no Rent to pay 
r'wO per CENT. INTERES on ¢ URRENT AC- the Office of the Brrxprck BuiLpine § 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly Southampton Buildings, Chancery La 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 
The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 


rs, fre yr Ff ) 7 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other How TO PURCHASE A PI 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of LAND FOR FIVE SHILL ING rs } 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- with immediate possession, either fo 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities Gardening Purposes. Apply at the 
Letters of Credit and Circul: ir Notes issued. BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOcIETY, a 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, 
ticulars, post free, on application. ticulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. FRANCIS 
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~ BAD LEGS, BAD BREAST: S 
=} WOUNDS and SORES. If effectual! 
on a the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRON 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLAN] 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is une 








ao SCHWEITZER’S COCOATI? 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER 


ARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMI) 
ely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extra 
isly with Be ¢ Water, keeps in all climates, and palatabl 
The Fa pronounce it ‘*‘ The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Bi 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young 


. COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapes 
0, Adam Street, W.C, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited 
ld by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s., 

** The nomy of Nature provides a remedy for every complaint.” 


For the Effectual Cure of RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, & LUMBAGO, ask f 


VICHKHERS’ ANTILACTIC. 


[In bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of Chemists; and for 1s, 3d., 3s., and 48. 10d., by Par 
DrEpo1 , MUSCOVY COURT, TOWER HILL, LONDON, E.C 
s and P.0.0. payable to M. A. Vic KERS, Seething Lane. 
fe YNGST the numerous Testimonials given to the efficacy of Antilactic, Mr. Vickers holds one f 
man residing at Falkirk Parsonage, Scotland, who therein states that, when suffering from 
“VICKE RS’ ANTILACTI(¢ was the only remedy that gave him any relief. 
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Just Out; a Pen on a New Prii ciple. NOCOMPLICATIONS. ‘** The Requirements of a 
practically met.” 


THE “ FLYING —— nn DUTCHMAN ” EN. 


6d., or ls. per box, of all — ners, Na monk Dob 1 Feb Sample box by p 
** Our Editor wrote 400 words with one dip. Aedenber y Reporter. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON PATENTEES (EstasiisHeEp 1770), EDINBURGH 


enmakers to Her Majesty’s Government : Offices. 


‘Novel by DR. JOSEPH PARKER, of the Cit 
Temple. 


WHAVER STHPHE 
Or, The ODDS and EVENS IN ENGLISH RELIGIO! 


By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
ONE VOL. 7s. 6d.] [AT . 
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LONDON: 
Swan Sonnenschein, Le Bas & Lowrey, Paternoster §S 
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Is a Handsome 
CLOCK, ten by ten 
inches, with a large 
Plain Face or Dial, 






PERRY & CO.’S 


WATCHMAN’S TIME CONTROLLER 


(NEWMAN’S PATENT) 


Is an INDICATOR 
which 





records the 
hours your Day or 
Night WATCHMAN 


remains on duty, and 











.. | keeping good Time; is ABSOLUTELY 
ey): has a double case to TAMPERPROOF. 
i | | keep out Dust and Useful in Factories, 
5 Re , ) Moisture, and is suit- Banks, Hotels, Thea- 
Me) || | able for Office, Bank, SECS, _FRGNC See 
, ings, and all Institu- 





or Factory. 


tions employing 
Watchmen. 
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“ay Price, 42s. each. ) 
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i vs WATCHMAN “UNCONIHGnEANY ¢ 


WARUEDEARY UNDER. ConrRoLs 
Send for Circular to PERRY & CO. LIMITED, Sole Agents, 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
a E.C. 


~AAAA 


PERRY & 00's KEYLESS SPORTING WATCH. 


In Nickel Case, 21s. Ladies Size, Nickel, 25s. 
Ladies Size, Silver, 35s. 
In Sterling Silver Cases, 30s. Gold Cases, £5 5s. 
This Watch is the best and cheapest in the market. 
RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. Horizontal Movement, Jewelled, and 
well finished. Crystal Glass. Invaluable for Riding, Boating, 
Cricketing, etc., as also for Schoolboys’ wear. 


The Trade —— 


PERRY & CO., LIMITED, STEEL PEN MAKERS, 


18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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